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YES,  VIRGINIA,  THERE  IS  A NEWSLETTER 


Welcome  to  the  first  issue  of 

the  P?npg.Y,Iywia  Sisi  Hla.^.VY:  laitS- 
letter  - a newsletter  designed  to 
link  together  those  interested  in 
oral  history  in  Pennsylvania.  We, 
the  editors,  hope  that  this  publi- 
cation will  be  a valuable  tool  in 
promoting  the  use  of  oral  hi.  story 
to  revitalize  the  study  of  ooimmin- 
ities,  crafts,  traditions,  and  of 
local  history  in  genercil. 

Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  diver- 
sity and  the  subject  of  oral  his- 
tories is  consequently  vagt.  We 
see  this  newsletter  as  a guide  to 
and  a record  of  the  various  pro- 
jects underway  currently  in  Penn- 
sylvaaila  - a whole  host  of  ideas, 
features,  and  practical  activities 
which  can  be  readi3.y  used  in  diver- 
gent settings. 

A glance  at  our  list,  of  po- 
tential subscribers  hints  at  the 
scope  and  the  appeal  of  oral  his- 
••  tory.  Some  of  the  planned  projects 
are  institutionally  oriented, 
others  are  strictly  biographical. 
Some  center  on  research  and  accent 
skills  in  interviewing;  others  pro- 
vide community  services,  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  even  con- 
sciousness-raising. While  each 
project  director  and  his  trainees 
have  different  perspectives  on  the 
use  of  oral  history,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  agree  on  the  necesslly 
of  cooperation  and  communication 
among  us  all.  This  newsletter, 
mimeographed  at  regular  intervals , 
is  the  consequence  of  our  commit- 
ment to  promoting  that  cooperation. 

Within  the  last  two  months  we 
have  invited  a dozen  individuals  to 
contribute  material  to  the  first 
and  second  issues  of  the  newsletter. 
We  now  urge  you  - our  subscribers  - 
to  join  us  by  submitting  introduc- 
tory articles  describing  your  pro- 
jects goals  and  activities.  As  the 


number  of  groups  and  individuals  sub- 
mitting news  grows,  so  toe,  the  broad 
spectrum  of  available  information  and 
contracts  on  which  to  draw  will  ex- 
pand. Consequently,  we  feel  that 
each  issue  shoTild  be  increasingly  more 
useful. 

POTENTIAL  GREAT 

The  possibilities  of.  this  news- 
letter are  endless.  Though  we  would 
like  to  experiment  wa th  the  format  the 
first  few  issues,  we  would  also  like 
to  offer  descriptions  of  oral  hS. story 
projects  in  each  issue.  We  would  like 
news  ond  articles  from  as  many  groups 
and  individuals  as  possible  on  meet- 
ings, resources,  workshops,  special 
projects,  services,  courses,  etc.  In 
each  issue  we  will  feature  some  of  the 
projects  end  summarize  the  rest  in  the 
Audible s col\unn,  describing  the  re- 
sources used,  techniques,  and  sub- 
stance.^ We  would  also  like  you  to  use 
the  Axidibles  coliomn  when  seeking  as- 
sistance and  resources  for  yoau:  own 
projects. 

We  would  like  to  devote  special 
editions  of  the  Newsletter  to  particu- 
larly inportant  and  enigmatic  issues. 
Our  next  issue  will  be  a special  one 
designed  to  explore  the  widening  gap 
between  professional  oral  historians 
and  the  work  and  philosophy  of  "ama- 
teurs" in  the  field,  the  foimier  repre- 
sented by  the  Oral  History  Association 
and  the  latter  by  projects  such  as 
Foxfire . Fut'ore  issues  can  focus  on 
educational  possibilities  and  legal 
problems.  A substantive  issue  can  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  women  who 
have  worked  in  the  home  and  the  fac- 
tory. One  issue  will  explore  projects 
concentrating  on  the  machinations  of 
big  government  and  how  it  relates  to 
local  politics  and  communities.  In 
all  these  issues,  we  will  attempt  to 
keep  you  apprised  of  important  events, 
trends,  and  philosophies  in  oral  his- 
tory programs  outside  as  well  as  Inside 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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We  would  also  like  youix  ideas  on 
the  future  direction  of  thie  pul"  1:' ca- 
tion. We've  thought  of  compiling  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  oral  histoiy 
projects  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
also  thought  of  a section  for  reviews 
of  imnortant  bocks  produced  in  the 
field'. 

Dees  it  sound  good?  We  tiiirik  so, 
and  we  hope  you  do  too,  because  we 
need  your  support,  ideas,  and  contri- 
butions to  pull  it  off.  While  oux 
staff,  augmented  by  a student  intern 
this  winter,  is  producing  and  coor- 
dinating these  first  few  issues,  we 
hope  to  draw  contributions  from  al.l 
of  you  for  publication  in  future  news- 
letters. 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO? 

Write  or  research  articles  on 
the  topics  for  special  issues,  or  or. 
your  own  ideas.  Material  imist  be  re- 
flective and  make  reference  to  other 
work  in  the  same  fiald  in  which  you 
are  working. 

Submit  information  of  your  own 
projects,  or  suggest  articles.  Call 
us  (717)  783-B107  about  others  who 
may  wish  to  receive  our  Newsletter. 

Publicize  and  coordinate . Help 
us  get  the  articles  we  need. 

Feedback.  Write  or  call  the  Oral 
History  Office  with  your  comments  on 
this  issue  and  our  ideas  for  the  fu- 
ture; give  us  suggestions;  help  us 
choose  a better  newsletter  title;  and 
share  with  us  your  fantasies  about 
directions  in  which  we  may  wish  to  go 
in  the  future. 


COALITION  LAUNCHES  ORAL  HISTORY 
PROGRAM  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

On  Friday,  October  10,  1975,  two 
hundred  representatives  from  libraries, 
historical  societies,  colleges,  high 
schools,  women'.s  clubs,  jimicr  histo- 
rian groups,  ana-  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Parks,  met  at  the  William  Penn 
Museum  in  Harrisburg  for  an  intro- 
ductory workshop  to  oral  history  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  one  day  conference 
was  planned  by  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical and  >£ise\im  Commission  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education 
to  meet  the  needs  of  amate^ors  from 
many  diverse  backgrounds  interested 
in  initiating  oral  history  projects. 

During  the  mcming  session.  Pro- 
fessor Alice  Hoffman  of  Penn  State 
University  and  President  of  the  OIIA, 
siirveyed  the  field  of  oral  history  in 


'.ne  UrPi  t-ed  States  and  attempted  to  de- 
fine v.'jiat  oral  history  is  capable  of 
doing.  Murray  burst's  remarks  on  th.e 
FcjO'ire  learning  concept 


tWF  provided  a counter- 
point to  Professor  Hoffman's  remarks. 


(Copies  of  the  edited  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  general 
morning  session,  including  remarks  on 
"Oral  History  and  Student  Journalism," 
are  now  ready.  You  nay  obtain  a copy 
without  charge  upon  request.  Write 
to;  Carl  Oblinger,  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical and  Museum  Commission,  Box 
1026,  Harrlsb\arg,  Pennsylvania  17120.) 


Representatives  meeting  after 
the  conference  for  evaluation  of  the 
workshop  and  for  exploration  of  fu- 
ture dix'ections  for  the  State  felt 
their  interests  in  oral  history  could 
be  served  best  by: 

1)  Providing  fnose  now  engaged 
in  or  planning  to  use  oral  history 
with  consultant  help  and  additional 
working  conferences.  Consequently, 
John  BodnsT,  Ethnic  Studies  Program, 
Pennsy?.vania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission,  requested  funds  from  the 
Ccmmissi.on  in  order  to  plan  a series 
of  "how-to-do-it"  regional  workshops 
for  the  spring  and  fall  of  1976. 
Elizabeth  Haller  of  the  Department 
of  Education  has  cooperated  in  de- 
signing a general  format  for  the 
workshops. 

2)  Beginning  a newsletter. 

Such  a newsletter,  representatives 
felt,  could  get  out  a constant  flow 
of  information  on  the  availbele  re- 
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sources  in  the  field,  and  provide 
teohjxical  pieces  and  review  worth- 
whiie  _Tterature  every  issue. 

3)  Sattl.ng  up  a statewide  bib- 
liographic and  clearinghouse  service. 
John.  Bodnar  and  Carl  Oblinger  felt 
that  they  could  index  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission  col- 
]-ection3  first,  and  then  encourage 
schools  and  coTcmunity  groups  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  index  the  content  of  their 
tapes  oN  3"  x 5"  cards  and  send  them 
to  the  State  Archives.  —7%^+  up 

( To 

Ms.  Haller  of  the  Department  o' 
Education,  who  spearheads  the  use  of 
oral  History  in  Pennsylvania's 
schools,  and  Mr.  Oblinger  of  the  His- 
torical and  Museum  Commission's  oral 
history  project,  have  assumed  the  re- 
spon.sibility  of  publishing  a four  page 
mimeograph  newsletter  on  a quarterly 
basis  - issues  appearing  in  September, 
December,  March  and  May. 
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In  other  states  there  is  little 
direct  encouragement  of  oral  history 
on  the  non-professional  level.  Usual- 
ly, the  most  the  states  can  do  for 
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amateurs  Is  to  provide  part-time  con- 
sultant auid  seci*etarial  help.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  coalition  launching 
the  program  will  provide  these  ser- 
vices as  well  as  a newsletter  and, 
hopefully,  regional  "working"  con- 
ferences as  long  as  interest  and 
demonstrated  need  exist. 


GROWTH  OF  ORAL  HISTORY  REFUXTED 
IN  VARIOUS  PROJECTS 


record  cvaft  traditions  and  publish 
their  own  magazines. 


By  ly/J,  approximately  1,000 
oral  hi-story  projects  were  in  opera- 
tion nationwide,  net  only  in  the 
field  of  history  but  also  in  the 
fields  of  madicine,  anthropology, 
sociology,  library  science,  archival 
management,  education,  chemistry, 
nursing,  and  business. 


>' 


Oi-al  history  has  proved  of  imme- 
diate benefit  to  histcrlaiis,  teachers, 
and  common  citizens.  For  historians, 
modern  methods  of  communication  and 
travel  have  proved  to  be  a hindra-nce. 
The  easy  telephone  call  has  replaced 
the  need  for  long,  detailed  letters, 
and  the  exigencies  of  modern  life 
have  limited  the  nesd  to  reflect  on 
or  even  the  desire  to  know  community 
life  and  record  important  obser'za- 
tions. 

Preserving  the  information  gained 
in  closed  interviews  is,  thus,  imper- 
ative. Consequently,  oral  history  has 
grown  rapidly  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  has  led  in  part  to  a re- 
naisseince  of  interest  in  rural  and 
small  town  life  during  the  1970' s,  as 
well  as  to  a better  understanding  of 
historical  events. 
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Oral  historj"  is  the  tape  record- 
ing of  interviews  around  a special 
topic,  event,  personality,  or  period 
by  trained  interviewers.  It  car^  be 
used  as  a teaching  tool  but  shmold 
always  have  as  its  object  the  preserva- 
of  information  available  only  in  the 
memories,  and  consequently  only  in 
the  spoken  words,  of  people  who  have 
a particular  skili  or  who  h^ave  wit- 
nessed or  influenced  "important" 
events.  Once  the  interview  is  re- 
corded, the  tapes  should  be  trans- 
cribed, used  fer  publication  or 
audio-visual  presentation,  aiid  later 
,be  made  available  for  research  use. 

The  first  oral  histor;;,’-  project 
was  begtin  at  Columbia  University  in 
1948  by  the  late  Allen  Nevins.  While 
Nevins  has  claimed  credit  for  begin- 
ning oral  history  in  the  U.S.,  he  also 
had  the  feeling  that  the  technique  was 
so  obvious  and  necessary  that  it  would 
have  been  instituted  in  a number  of 
places  in  a number  of  different  ways. 


A more  encouraging  development 
is  the.  increasing  visibility  of  Fox- 
fire type  projects  across  the  U.S. 
and  overseas.  P.eflecting  a growing 
disenchantment  with  academia  history, 
high  school  students  with  little  de- 
sire to  become  historians,  tape 


Pennsylvania  holds  much  promise 
as  a field  for  oral  history.  The 
State  Archives  knows  of  at  least 
thirty-five  projects  in  the  Conmon- 
weaith,  and  is  personally  aware  of  a 
number  more  planned  for  the  future. 
Projects  concerned  with  distinctive 
ethnic  groups  and  the  workj.ng  man  ac- 
count for  a surprisingly  large  number 
of  these  projects.  The  rest  focus  on 
ooam'unity  life  and  local  folk  cul- 
tures. (If  you  are  now  engaged  in  or 
are  planning  tc  embark  on  an  oral 
hj.story  project  soon,  please  return 
the  cut-out  on  the  last  page  to  the 
ofi’ice. ) 

THE-  TENTH  NATIONAL  COLLOOUIUK  OF  OHA 
by  Dale  Ne-wman 
Dni-versity  of  Pittsburgh 

The  Oral  History  Association's 
Ns.tional  Workshop  and  Tenth  Annual 
Colloquium  was  held  in  Asheville, 

North  Carolina  October  23-26,  1975. 
Approx;. mate'iy  250  people  attended  the 
four-day  Ccnfei’ence.'" 

Participants  included  students, 
archivists,  administrators,  librarians, 
teachers  end  practitioners  of  oral  his- 
tory from  educational,  religious,  med- 
ical, political,  state,  local,  national 
presidential,  and  military  institutions 
Geographic  representation  was  as  broad 
as  the  institutional;  From  Canada  to 
California,  Maine  to  Mexico,  Birmingham 
to  Brazil  came  the  experienced  and  inex 
perienced  ’vLth  one  common  interest  in 
oral  hi.story,  but  with  diverse  objec- 
tives ranging  from  the  discovery  and 
rediscovery  of  the  past  to  its  preser- 
vation and  recreation. 

The  Workshop,  geared  primarily 
towards  data  collectors,  directors  and 
administrators  of  oral  history  projects, 
included  sessions  on  Definition,  De- 
velopment, Uses  of  Oral  History,  and 
Interviewing  Techniques.  The  Cello quiui 
emphasized  the  uses  of  oral  history  and 
included  sub-sessions  on  Music  History,^ 
Institutional  History,  Labor  History, 
Fund  Raising,  Political  History,  Liter- 
ature, Church  History,  Urban  History, 
Women's  History,  Ethnic  History,  and 
Black  History.  Meeting  at  the  same  tiiD( 
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as  these  subsesaions  were  other  pro- 
grama  on  Chicanoa,  Agriculture, 

Woicen's  Histoiy,  interviewing  liberal 
intellactxiala , /unerican  Cultiu'B,  and 
the  Civil  Righta  '-foveEar-t.  The  gen- 
eralist had  a difficult  time  choosing 
from  such  a diverse  selection. 

The  overall  quality  of  general 
sessions  was  high,  but  two  were  out- 
standing; Tne  Worksiiop  prcgram  on 
Office  Mar!£igement , Equipment  and 
Finance;  and  the  colloqijd.ua  session 
of  Court  Deciaions  and  Current  T^eg- 
islation.  Guest  speakers  Merle 
MUer  ("The  Oral  Memoirs  of  Harry 
S.  Truaan"),  Dean  Rusid  ("Oral  His- 
tory; Promiee  and  Problomfi") , and 
Theodore  Rosangarten  ("Mate  Shaw  and 
Oral  History")  were  informative, 
provocative,  and  entertaining.  But 
the  scheduling  of  Rosengarten  i,and 
some  others^  dtiring  lunch  hours  was 
especially  unfortunate , since  all 
the  problems  which  could  be  antici- 
pated - noise,  confusion,  inattention 
from  lata  arrival. 3,  early  depai-tures , 
hunger,  waiters  and  waitresses  - were 
attendant. 

The  infonaality  of  the  Confer- 
ence, congeniality  of  participants, 
excellence  of  general  sessions  and 
guest  speakers,  plus  rigorous  work- 
shop sessions  more  than  compensated 
for  the  superfluity  of  conflicting 
prograrsa,  scheduling  problems  and 
expense.  The  request  for  criticism 
of  the  Conference  and  responsiveness 
to  it  by  the  OHA  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Alice  Hcffnan  (Keyncto  spealoer 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Oral,  id  story  Con- y ' 
ference,  Oct-cber  10,  1975)  promises 
that  the  Eleventh  Mational  korksnop?!^ 
and  Colloquium,  to  be  held  at  the  7 
Chateau  J-Jontebello  in  Canada,  Septerl- 
ber  9-12,  1976,  will  be  even  better. 

The  1976  Convention  will  strens  the 
technical  aspects  of  oral  history. 
Hopefully,  forthcoming  announcements 
from  Leo  La  Clare,  Local  Arrangements 
Chairman  and  President,  Car.adian  Oral 
History  Association,  will  include  in- 
formation on  camping  facilities  for 
the  less  affluent  and  rnre  hardy. 

After  1976,  Conference  sites  siiould 
be  more  centrally  located. 

■^Attendance  would  have  been  un- 
doubtedly much  greater  if  the  loca- 
tion had  been  more  easily  accessible 
end  costs  lower.  The  ’workshop  fee  of 
$20.00  and  Collcquim  fee  of  $30.00 
(both  for  $;'v0.00)  corlLned  with  room/ 
board. ar.d  transpor'bation  prohibited 
many  students  of  oral  history  -u'ithout 
institutional  funding  fre.r  attending. 
Out-of-pccket  espenses  were  rlra.-al; 
a free  bus  tour  and  imisical  evsning 
was  arranged  by  Appalacriian  C- n.;-  rt'um, 
Inc.,  Host  Institutions. 


■* “'Annual  membership  dues  for  the 
Oral  history  Association  is  $25.00  - 
irstlt-utional;  $10.00  - individual  and 
lihxT.iy;  $7.50  - student. 

Members  receive  The  Oral  Ki .itory 
Pteview.  the  Oral  History  Newsletter. 
quRi'teriy,  and  the  program  of  the  an- 
nual colloquium.  Address  membership 
inquiries  to;  Pnr.ald  E.  Marcello, 
Execu'tive  Secretary,  Oral  History  As- 
sociation, North  Texas  Sta'te  Univer- 
sity, P.O.  Box  13734,  NTSU  StaUon, 
Denton,  Texas  76203. 

PPE  PPRSSNTS  GUIDE  TO  OR-^^L  HISTORI 

First  available  for  distribution 
at  the  Oral  Kis'tory  Conference,  Oct, 

10,  1975,  Ms.  Haller's  publication, 

Oral  iP. story,  VJhat?  Vdy?  How?  is  a 
.good  practical  ''how-to"  guide  for 
initiating  oral  his'tory  projects  for 
the  Bicentennial,  on  women,  on  ethrnc 
and  minority  groups,  on  communities, 
and  on  indigenous  crafts.  Following 
the  text,  there  is  a good  general 
bibliograph;;/  and  a list  of  student- 
produced  publications.  You  may  obtain 
a copy  by  writing  Ms.  Fnller  at: 
Department  of  Education,  Box  911, 

Pnom  529,  Harrisbirrg,  PA  17126, 

AUDIBLSS^ 

The  regional  worksh-ops,  planned 
Jointly  b;/  the  Depar'tmer.'b  of  Education 
and  the  Historical  and  hbaseum  Cocinis- 
sion,  are  waiting  bo  be  funded  by  the 
.(Commission.  The  objectives  of  the 
’’  program  are  to  help  teachers,  libra- 
rians, liistorical  society  personnel, 
and  other  community  groups  to  develop: 

1)  an  awareness  of  the  values  in  in- 
ves'tigating  and  perpetuating  thnough 
oral  history  intervievs,  various  as- 
pects of  their  local  heritage;  and 

2)  the  .ability  to  plan,  org-ardoe,  and 
imple.'oent  history  programs. 

The  f.irst  workshops,  planned  for 
Pittsburgh,  York,  and  'west  Chaster,  will 
be  limited  to  55-60  potential  or  actual 
oral  historians  interested  in  commxini'ty 
studies,  biographical  intervie'wing, 
local  crufts,  and  blstorical  periods  or 
events  in  a locale.  There  will  be  pre- 
liminary materials  on  the  four  subject 
areas  mailed  to  conferees  invited  to 
attend.  D'oring  the  workshops,  confer- 
ence participants  will  design  their 
own  Intemmew  schedules,  interview  a 
pei’sor.  at  the  workshop,  transcidbe  the 
tare,  and  the  combined  audience  and  a 
panel  of  experts  will  cirltique  it, 

'»e  will  send  further  infox'matdou 
to  t:  -:;o  jr.bocrlcing  to  the  naw.liettai- 
as.  S' 'OXi  ao  it  J s available'. 
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Audibles  continued  - *Fiease  use  this 
column  for  any  announcements  you  or 
your  organization  would  like  to  make 
to  the  readers  of  the  Oral  History- 
Newsletter  concerning  meetings,  new 
oral  history  programs,  or  any  other 
informa-tion  per-fcaining  to  the  use  and 
extension  of  oral  history  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Address  all  announcements  or  let- 
ters to  the  Editor,  the  Oral  His-fcorv 
Newsletter,  c/o  P.H.M.C.  Box  1026, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 

Other  Coimmini  cations 

The  Pioneer  Crafts  Council,  in 
coopera-tlon  with  the  Bicen-teunial 
Committee  of  the  Indian  Creek  Valley 
la  Fayette  County,  has  been  interview- 
ing life-long  residents  of  tho  valley 
in  order  to  collect  information  on 
indigenous  crafts.  Their  five,  in- 
depth  ifl-terviews  "tpO  date  liave  been 
with:  a rug-board  weaver;  a dulcimer- 
maker;  a 91 -year  old  woman  who  made 
socks  and  mit-tens  from  raw  -wool;  on 
87-year  old  former  fireman  and  en- 
gineer of  the  now  extinct  Indian 
Creek  Valley  Railroad;  and  an  82- 
year  old  woman  who  makes  linen  thread 
from  flax.  Other  subjects  the  volun- 
teer in-tervi ewers  desire  -to  cover  are: 
qulltir.g,  blacksmi thing,  soap-making 
(soft,  3-iquid,  bars),  rug  braiding, 
hewing  logs,  making  rail  fences, 
splitting  shake-shingles,  s-tone-cutting, 
coal  mining  on  an  eairly  family  farm, 
milling,  maple  syrup-making,  and  living 
in  log  houses.  The  resources  -used  in 
training  volxmteers  include  Foz-cfire 
books  I,  II,  III,  and  Edward  Ives,  A 
Manual  for  Field  Workei-s . Faculty  at 
the  Fayet-te  Can^jus  of  Fenn  State 
University  helped  train  volunteers  for 
recording  conversation  with  old-timers. 

The  council  would  like  to  hear  from 
those  interes-ted  in  their  program  and 
with  knowledge  of  where  addi.'blonal  fund- 
ing can  be  secured.  Contact  Slise 
Moller,  The  Pioneer  Crafts  Coiincil, 

Box  110,  Mill  Run,  Pennsylvania  I5464. 

Voices  of  Harrisburg 

The  Voices  of  Harrisburg  is  the 
-ti-tle  of  the  Bicentennial  Project  of 
■the  DaupMn  County  Library  System  'under 
the  direc-tion  of  Mrs.  Freda  Rynard.  It 
is  an  Oral/Visuial  Project  designed  -to 
collect  and  make  available  information 
on  the  local  heri-bage  of  the  Greater 
Harrisburg  Area. 

Local  Ris-bory  deals  with  trends 
and  events,  the  early  settlement  and 
growth  of  the  comnrunity,  the  lives  of 
all  indi-viduals  within  -the  locality 
(past  and  present),  the  local  societies 


and  businesses  and  the  community's  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  national 
and  regional  his-bory. 

Tins  "Local  His-tory  S-tory"  will  be 
presen-bed  in  multi -media  kits  produced 
from  research  and  interviews  wi-bh  indi- 
viduals. Each  kit  will  contain  speci- 
alized information  on  a particular  sub- 
ject such  as  "Bridges  of  Karri sburg," 
"Prominent  Women  in  Harrisburg"  and 
others.  There  -will  be  slides,  a nar- 
rative script,  tapes  of  oral  hi.s-bory 
inter’.-iews  and  mini-bibliographies. 

Some  of  the  materials  will  he  arranged 
in  portfolios  with  reproductions  of 
prints,  dra’wings,  photographs  and  se- 
lected clippings  from  local  newspaper 
files. 

This  local  ids-bory  collection  will 
he  available  -to  school  and  community 
groups  for  reference  and  recreation. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Mrs. 
Freda  Rynard,  Coordinator  of  the  Bi- 
cer.-teimial  Project,  Central  Library, 
Front  and  Walnut  S-breets,  Harrisburg, 

PA. 

"The  Ink  Veil" 

About  six  years  ago,  Mary  Smyth, 
a Creative  Wri-ting  -teacher  in  Troy 
High  School , was  weary  of  reading  re- 
search papers  about  drugs,  heart 
transplants,  juvenile  delinquency, 
minorities  and  all  other  -topics  rely- 
ing hea-s-lly  on  encyclopedic  infoma- 
ticn.  She  decided  tliat  the  Foxfire 
Projeeb,  which  had  worked  so  success- 
f'uLIy  for  Eliot  Wiggin-ton ' s s-tudents 
in  Rab-'an  Gap,  Georgia,  could  be 
adapted  to  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Her  students  were  at  first  a 
"little  fearful  but  wildly  enthusias- 
tic, Hera  was  a chance  to  do  some- 
thing different  - they  selected  a 
name  for  their  magazine  and  were  off 
on  one  of  the  most  exciting  wri-ting 
assignments  I have  ever  given.  Not 
only  did  the  students  write,  but  they 
of -ben  wrote  past  the  bell  - and  found 
exc'ises  -tc  seek  extra  interviews.*’ 

This  year  Ms.  Sinythe  has  about 
one  hundred  writers  on  the  job  and 
expects  to  print  two  issues  of  The 
Inkwell . She  lists  the  following 
skills  -which  her  students  have  learned 
in  producing' a magazine;  photography, 
■tape  recording,  drawing  clear  pictures 
and  diagrams  and  layout  - not  -bo  men- 
tion spelling  and  sentence  construc- 
tion. In  addition  they  have  learned 
to  communicate  with  older  people  and 
have  developed  a historical  perspec- 
tive through  their  li-ving  s-tudy  of 
local  history. 


Tlw)  intarviewa  oftan  Jead  r-tu- 
der.ta  toward  career  choicas.  Cre  of 
the  students  has  gone  into  riuseim 
work  and  another  has  become  a pro- 
fessional illustrator  as  a result  of 
wor5d.ng  with  The  Inkwell . Slict 
Wigginton  tells  of  a senior  previ- 
ously failing  English,  who  after 
working  on  the  Forcflre  staff,  sold  a 
story  to  Seventeen  for  $400.00. 

While  not  all  students  have  compar- 
able success  stories,  Foxfire  acti- 
vities seam  to  be  ideal  activities 
for  those  students  to  whom  the  rou- 
tine sohocl  programs  have  rssulted 
in  little  motivation  or  achievement. 
Ms.  SrQoth  says  that  her  "C"  average 
students  work  themselves  into  an  "A" 
with  enthusiasm. 


The  school  benefits  by  acq’iirlng 
a tape  library  and  picture  file  of 
local  history;  members  of  ti'.e  commun- 
ity benefit  because  they  become  in- 
volved with  the  school  program. 
Magazines  of  local  history  prove  to 
bs  among  the  beet  schnol-connunl ty 
public  relations  brochures. 


For  detailed  how-to-do-it  prc- 
cedijxas  for  launching  a student  maga- 
ulne,  write:  Ms.  Mary  Sr^/ih,  Chair- 
person, English  Department,  Troy  Area 
high  Sehnol,  Troy,  PA  16947. 


PDS  .Anncuncemont 


Tiie  Pennsylvania  Department  of  . 
Education's  Curricul’cm  Conference 
will  be  hosted  by  Shiippensburg  State 
College,  June  22-25  on  the  campus. 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Haller  is  again  chair- 
ing a session  on  oral  liistory,  fea- 
turing Mary  Gn^rth  of  Troy  Area  High 
Schncl,  Jeanette  Lassnsky  of  ths 
Union  County  Bicentennial  Committee, 
and  John  Bodnar  and  Carl  Oblinger  of 
the  Pemsylvania  Historical  and 
Museijm  Coicmlsaion.  Further  infoioRa- 
tion  will  be  forthcoming.  Those 
intex'ested  in  attending  s’noiild  WTite 
Elizabeth  Haller,  C^on-i c’.il'ia  Ger'/ice 
Department  of  Education,  Box  911, 
Harrisburg,  PA. 17126. 
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ORAL  HISTORY:  AN  EXCHANGE  AND  A REASSESSMENT 


This  issue  of  the  newsletter  will 
focus  on  some  of  the  problems  which  have 
become  increasingly  evident  with  the  ac- 
celeration of  oral  history  projects  in 
the  classroom  and  in  the  commimity. 

Despite  the  fact  that  oral  history 
paves  the  way  for  a new  understanding  of 
community,  ethnicity,  poJ.itics,  work, 
and  leisure,  the  teaching  and  historical 
professions  have  not  yet  come  to  terms 
with  its  implications  and  uses.  This 
may  be  because  people  have  responded  so 
intuitively  to  recent  work  in  oral  his- 
tory that  they  have  not  stopped  to  think 
about  it  on  levels  beyond  the  obvious. 

In  short,  the  values  of  oral  history  de- 
serve far  more  analysis  and  thought  than 
they  have  so  far  received. 

Oral  testimony  sliouJ.d  not  exonerate 
the  amateur,  teacher,  or  historian  from 
asking  questions  regarding  the  ultimate 
purposes  to  which  his  data  will  be  put. 
This  is  especially  true  when  oral  his- 
tory is  used  as  a teaching  tool  or  in  a 
community  celebration.  Oral  historians 
tiave  leveled  criticism  at  teacher  and 
community  use  of  oral  history  for  often 
much  of  the  collecting  is  indiscrimi- 
nate and  they  have  not  determined  what 
they  want  this  to  teach  in  the  class- 
room, or  how  it  is  to  be  used  in  the 
community.  Much  of  the  problem  results 
from  the  effort  to  democratize  the 
study  of  history  and  culture. 


Unlike  journalists  who  write  for 
an  immediate  impact,  ora],  historians 
and  teachers  must  carefuJ.ly  select  their 
subjects  and  must  also  remain  conscious 
of  what  the  resulting  tapes  represent. 

In  choosing  the  people  we  wish  to  inter- 
view, therefore,  we  necessarily  intro- 
duce our  own  judgements  about  the  his- 
torical process.  In  creating  a particu- 
lar project,  for  example,  why  do  we  choose 
business  leaders  rather  tlian  workers? 
Polish  steelworkers  who  stayed  in  a com- 
munity rather  than  black  strikebreakers 
who  left?  Craftsmen  and  artisans  rather 
than  the  sajis  culotte? 


At  the  conclusion  of  any  project 
the  participants  need  to  assess  their 
results.  Thoughtful  reflection  on  and 
a synthesis  of  the  resiLLts  of  any  pro- 
ject are  essential  for  the  users  to  un- 
derstand what  it  is  they  have  done. 
Turning  on  a tape  recorder  is  not 
enough  for  projects  to  be  called  oral 
history.  Informed  listening,  thought- 
fiLL  reflection,  and  synthesis  are  es- 
sential adjuncts. 

In  the  long  non,  if  we  are  not 
careful,  all  we  really  do  is  perpetuate 
myths  about  our  past,  and  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  In- 
deed, some  oral  historians  contend  that 
whether  intended  or  not  oral  histories 
have  instrumental  value  for  how  people 
view  their  society,  and  to  neglect  that 
aspect  of  a project  leads  to  a polit- 
ical decision  in  itself.  For  example, 
if  we  look  at  the  past  as  celebration 
it  would  seem  that  we  would  be  incapa- 
ble of  solving  certain  kinds  of  very 
real  problems  in  the  present. 

All  of  these  and  other  matters  are 
discussed  in  the  following  articles  and 
exchanges.  The  first  piece  is  a pot- 
pourri of  writings  on  purpose  and  meth- 
od in  oral  history,  and  reflects  the 
current  differences  between  oral  his- 
torians and  professional  educators. 

The  issues  raised  here  are  picked  up  at 
various  levels  throughout  the  newslet- 
ter and,  indeed,  what  can  be  said  about 
the  debate  is  that  there  are  no  clear” 
cut  answers.  The  debate  does,  however, 
raise  serious  questions  about  the  amount 
of  preparation  and  knowledge  necessary 
for  a project  to  be  called  an  oral  his- 
tory project. 

The  second  essay  considers  in  some 
detail  the  purpose,  value,  and  methods 
of  a volunteer  oral  history  project  at 
a senior  citizen's  center.  The  piece 
stresses  the  special  need  for  a humanis- 
tic assessment  of  the  feelings  of  the 
interviewees  and  deals  with  the  problem 
of  the  representativeness  of  a sample 
population. 
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The  final  essay  is  a guest  article 
prepared  by  Pam  Roberts  of  Susquehanna 
Township  High  School  who  was  a student 
intern  in  the  Office  of  Oral  History  for 
six  weeks.  Her's  is  a thoughtful  review 
of  Lancaster  County  Public  Library's 
Project  "Operation  Remember." 

The  Newsletter  doncludes  with  a re- 
view and  the  Audibles  column. 

WHO  OWNS  ORAL  HISTORY?;  AN  EXCHANGE 

The  exchange  on  oral  history  pub- 
lished below  was  initiated  by  Murray 
Durst,  an  executive  vice-president  of 
IDEAS , the  foundation  dedicated  to 
spreading  the  "Foxfire"  idea  on  a na- 
tional level,  and  Pat  Rogers,  who  spent 
three  years  as  a teacher-adviser  at  Fox- 
fire and  is  now  with  IDEAS.  Here,  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Oral  History  Conference 
October  10,  1975,  both  Pat  and  Murray 
clarify  the  "experiential"  learning  con- 
cept. 

Next,  we've  added  the  remarks  of 
Alice  Kessler-Harris  and  Ronald  Grele  to 
provide  a counterpoint. 

The  final  exchange  is  between  Carl 
Oblinger  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission  and  Murray  on  the 
divergent  foci  of  oral  history  programs 
and  the  impetus  behind  Foxfire . 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Durst  at  the 
Pa.  Oral  History  Conference, 

Oct.  10,  1975,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

"...Part  of  what  is  happening  in 
education  is  that  kids  are  in  fact  turn- 
ing away  from  history  courses  taught  in 
a traditional  way,  conveying  to  them  the 
experience  of  leadership  which  they  per- 
ceive to  be  pretty  stinking,  pretty  un- 
worthy of  study,  and  pretty  unworthy  of 
following. 

Similarly,  why  teach  kids  English 
through  the  writing  of  others,  writing 
which  attempts  to  convey  a cultural 
frame  not  the  same  as  or  even  relevant 
to  the  learner?  Why  not  turn  it  all 
around  and  have  the  kids  look  at  experi- 
ence from  their  own  involvement,  learn 
to  write,  publish  and  ultimately  commun- 
icate it  back,  even  relate  it  back  to 
something  they  had  been  reading  in  a 
standard  English  course?  That's  really 
all  Foxfire  was  in  its  origin.  . . . 

On  a substantive  level,  Eliot 
Wigginton  started  out  wanting  his  kids 
to  become  reinvolved  with  their  own  an- 
tecendents  and  to  begin  to  take  pride 
from  their  antecedents.  He  also  wanted 
them  to  recognize  the  importance  of 


grandfathers,  fathers,  mothers,  grand- 
mothers, and  aunts  and  uncles  who 
these  kids  were  turning  off  because 
they  were  not  like  the  homogenized 
Americans  presented  to  them  by  televi- 
sion and  therefore  not  worthy  of  lis- 
tening to . 

It  happened  that  in  going  back  to 
those  antecedents  the  students  discov- 
ered southern  Appalachian  folklore;  and 
so  logically,  that  which  the  kids  dis- 
covered, when  published,  became  a con- 
tinuing presentation  of  the  folk  culture 
underlying  Raban  Gap,  Georgia.  ..." 

Remarks  of  Pat  Rogers,  Foxfire  and  IDEAS 

"...  Most  tapes  made  in  the  world 
by  historians  and  folklorists  go  into  a 
file  in  the  State  Archives  or  a local 
department  of  archives . The  academic 
researchers  who  produce  the  tapes  are 
usually  the  only  people  that  will  see 
it  and  they  are  a very  small  minority 
of  the  population.  I think  that  a me- 
dium such  as  this  should  be  available 
to  a wider  audience.  . . . 

. . .How  do  you  go  about  /planning 
such  an  oral  history  project?/  I'm  not 
a professional  folklorist.  History  was 
not  my  major.  I've  never  had  a journa- 
lism course.  You  don't  have  to  be  an 
expert  in  anything  to  become  involved 
in  a project  like  this." 

Ronald  Grele,  Envelopes  of  Sound 

" . . ./The  reaction  against  tradi- 
tional history/  is  because  for  the  past 
two  hundred  years  history  has  grown  in- 
to the  domain  of  a narrow  group  of 
priests.  When  you  democratize  it,  the 
people  themselves  may  accept  all  of  the 
erroneous  caveats  that  they  have  been 
taught  about  history,  and  go  out  and  do 
their  own  history  in  all  the  wrong 
w^ys.  ._.  .So  I would  say  to  you.  Studs 
/Terkel/,  if  you  turn  people  on  to  his- 
tory like  that  you're  going  to  have  to 
make  them  aware  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween history  and  memory  that  you  draw 
in  Hard  Times. 

Alice  Kessler-Harris,  Envelopes  of  Sound 

"...People  doing  oral  history 
should  have  some  kind  of  training,  be- 
cause what's  left  out  is  more  signifi- 
cant than  what's  put  in;  and  its  only 
if  you  know  something  about  a culture 
or  a period  from  other  sources  that  you 
can  begin  to  judge  how  the  memories  re- 
flect not  only  what's  not  there  but 
what  is  there.  And  the  way  in  which 
that's  been  distorted  then  becomes  a 
way  of  understanding  the  pasts  of  in- 
dividuals . " 
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Ronald  Grele , Enveloues  of  Sound 

Oral  history  is  a tool  to  democra- 
tize the  study  of  history.  It's  open 
to  the  public,  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
do  it.  . . . We  can  turn  them  loose  to 
do  their  own  history  so  that  they  can 
speak,  then,  to  their  own  people,  ra- 
ther than  just  a narrow  audience  of 
historians." 

## 

To  Rkirray  Durst  From  Carl  Oblinger; 

Dear  Murray:  At  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission  we  are 
primarily  interested  in  preserving  in- 
formation on  local  communities  re- 
trieved from  oral  history  projects  on 
all  levels,  and  providing  the  support- 
ing services  to  people  from  all  walks 
of  life — i.e.,  teachers,  historical 
society  personnel,  lawyers,  nurses, 
clubwomen,  etc.  Both  personally  and 
professionally  we  feel  that  a learning 
process  tied  to  the  publj.c  school's 
curriculum  limits  the  value  of  a tool 
meant  for  use  by  the  entire  community. 
Why  could  the  Foxfire-type  project  not 
be  utilized  by  the  local  historical  so- 
ciety? More  specifically,  why  could  a 
teacher  initiating  such  a project  not 
be  sponsored  by  the  local  historical 
society,  a service  organization,  or 
town  council? 

Our  major  reservation  about  many 
of  the  projects  spawned  from  Foxfire  is 
that  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  Record- 
ing the  arts  and  crafts  can  just  go  so 
far  by  itself.  There  is  a supporting 
culture  underlying  the  material  culture 
that  is  presently  facing  erosion  and 
decay  (as  Foxfire  so  very  well  shows). 
Probing  that  sub-strata  Is  just  if  not 
more  important  as  learning  about  the 
local  crafts  traditions. 

Are  these  projects  really "educa- 
tional" in  the  classical  sense?  True, 
learning  about  the  crafts  is  more  moti- 
vating and  interesting . but  the  know- 
ledge gained  is  not  intrinsically  valu- 
able in  its  own  right.  No  institution 
can  proclaim  itself  educationally  re- 
sponsible for  creating  critical  minds 
if  the  students  and  community  people 
are  not  led  beyond  the  initial  point, 
beyond  the  celebration.  I agree  on  the 
need  to  penetrate  disciplinary  boundar- 
ies, but  by  doing  so  I think  you  may 
have  obscured  the  essential  value  of  a 
historical  approach — i.e.,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  time,  spatial,  cultural  and 
especially  the  critical  dimensions. 
Sincerely,  Carl 


To  Carl  Oblinger  From  Murray  Durst: 

Dear  Carl:  Foxfire  as  a concept 
and  demonstrated  learning  process  does 
not  spring  from  historical  method.  Its 
roots  are  English  and  journalism,  its 
earliest  and  most  common  focus  for  dis- 
covery and  reporting  is  folkculture, 
and  its  learning  methodology  Is  ej^jeri- 
ential  and  humanistic  as  opposed  to 
classical.  We  have  made  no  advocacy  of 
Foxfire  as  anything  other  than  that  it 
is  a proven  learning  process  which  has 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  involve, 
excite,  motivate  and  stimulate  partici- 
pating students  toward  an  enhanced 
awareness  of  self  and  community  in  a 
social  and  cultural  context.  From  our 
perspective.  Foxfire  is  really  "educa- 
tional . " 

The  question  is:  "Does  Foxfire, 
as  it  has  evolved,  have  any  intrinsic 
value  to  an  organization  and  constitu- 
ency such  as  you  serve?"  I think  it 
may,  but  only  in  the  context  of  how  the 
underlying  learning  process  of  Foxfire 
could  be  adapted  to  enliven  the  histor- 
ical method,  particularly  oral  history. 
However,  the  judgement  rests  with  you, 
not  with  IDEAS  or  Foxfire.  Sincerely, 
Murray 

m 

This  concludes  the  exchange.  We 
welcome  letters  in  response  to  the  is- 
sues raised  above  and  will  publish 
those  we  feel  appropriate. 

M 

THE  UPTOWN  SENIOR  CITIZEN'S  CENTER: 
Practical  Applications,  by  Carl  Oblinger 

The  involvement  of  the  Oral  History 
Office  of  the  PHMC  in  the  Center's  pro- 
gram on  interviev/ing  black  migrants  who 
moved  to  Harrisburg  was  initiated  by 
Peter  Genuardi  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Davis  of 
the  Center's  staff.  In  January,  1976, 
Peter  called  Carl  Oblinger  and  invited 
him  to  tape  record  the  reminiscences  of 
senior  citizens.  Since  the  Commission 
is  interested  in  exploring  arrangements 
with  senior  citizen  centers  and  since 
it  is  interviewing  black  migrants  in 
other  places,  the  PHMC  staff  accepted 
the  challenge. 

Underlying  the  challenge  was  the 
realization  that  there  is  always  a sub- 
jective relationship  established  be- 
tween interviewer  and  interviewee  and 
that  the  interviewer  is  constantly  mak- 
ing personal  judgements.  Why  is  this 
so?  First  of  all  the  interviewer  is  by 
the  very  nature  of  oral  history  a par- 
ticipant and  not  an  observer.  Secondly, 
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the  minute  one  asks  a question  one  dis- 
plays a bias.  Why  ask  the  question, 
"where  did  yod  come  from?",  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  accept  that  you  are  in- 
terested in  a person's  genetic  make-up' 
and  the  effect  his  environment  had  on 
him.  Otherwise , questioning  would  be 
utterly  meaningless. 

Sometimes  rapport  cannot  be  estab- 
lished. This  occurs  because  many  sub- 
jects feel  they  are  going  to  be  ex- 
ploited, and  usually  they  are  quite  cor- 
rect. On  a personal  level  scholars 
tend  to  measiire  their  subjects  in  terms 
of  preconceived  theory,  thus  fragmenting 
the  wholistic  nature  of  a human  being, 
and  exploiting  his  or  her  subjective 
experience  for  the  interviewer's  own 
work.  On  the  financial  level,  subjects 
in  a project  often  sign  away  their 
literary  rights  to  the  material  the 
interviewer  tape-recorded.  These  peo- 
ple neven  profit,  even  indirectly,  from 
the  use  of  their  memoirs. 

Consequently,  Mrs.  Davis  and  I de- 
cided to  let  the  people  tell  their  life 
histories  in  their  own  words  on  tape., 
and  at  the  same  time  we  tried  to  rein- 
force the  pride  and  sustenance  they  ob- 
viously drew  from  their  memoirs.  After 
a session  designed  to  clarify,  probe, 
and  place  the  memoirs  in  chronological 
order,  I would  re-interview  the  subject 
using  a standardized  set  of  questions 
for  two,  three,  four  and  perhaps  five 
times . 

How  did  it  work?  A case  study 
should  suffice  as  an  example.  On  Janu- 
ary 27,  1976,  Sara  Jones  recorded  a 
narrative  history  of  her  life  as  a 
child  growing  up  as  a share  cropper  in 
Honey  Path,  South  Carolina,  and  her 
move  in  middle  age  to  Harrisburg.  Dur- 
ing the  inteiview  I took  notes,  and 
that  same  day  and  again  on  January  30  I 
asked  her  questions  in  order  to  clarify 
her  story,  and  then  began  probing  her 
memory  in  other  areas  as  well.  For 
five  recording  sessions  following  the 
initial  interviews  we  covered:  l)  an 
oral  genealogy  of  her  family;  2)  her 
family's  pxxrchase  and  loss  of  the  farm 
she  knew;  3)  the  preparation  and  ser- 
ving of  food;  4)  education  - who  was 
taught, up  to  what  grade,  and  how  they 
built  the  log  school  on  her  father's 
property;  5)  the  nature  of  the  black 
community  in  Honey  Path,  the  meaning  of 
community  and  poverty,  where  the  people 
came  from  and  where  they  went  after 
they  left;  6)  the  major  events  in  her 
life  and  those  most  affecting  the  com- 
munity - especially  lynching;  7)  law 
enforcement;  8)  community  leaders;  9) 
child  rearing  and  discipline;  10) 
childhood  memories,  clothing,  dolls, 
games  played;  11 ) roots  and  herbs,  "We 
believed  in  roots  and  herbs";  12) 
legends,  hunting  stories,  and  much  much 
more. 


I would  draw  two  major  conclusions 
from  the  project.  I agree  very  much 
that  carefxilly-prepared  interviews  are 
essential,  but  I also  feel  tliat  one 
needs  the  flexibility  of  examining  a 
person's  experience  if  one  wishes  to  tap 
the  maximum  potential.  The  interview 
schedule  is  only  for  guidance  eind  should 
not  shape  a person's  recall  of  his  life. 
This,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  the  com- 
mitment a humanistically-designed  pro- 
ject makes  to  its  subjects. 

Finally,  such  projects  have  thera- 
peutic value  for  the  interviewee's  re- 
involvement with  his  or  her  own  history 
adds  to  self-esteem  and  gives  the  com- 
m-unity  a sense  of  history,  especially 
so  if  the  results  are  carefully  evalu- 
ated- and  Dublished. 

— M 

"OPERATION  REMEMBER":  The  Oral  History 
Project  of  the  Lancaster  County  Public 
Library,  by  Pam  Roberts 

When  the  director  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Public  Library,  Mr.  Robert  Case, 
asked  Gerald  Bruce , an  enployee  of  the 
library,  to  do  an  oral  history  project 
to  commemorate  the  Bicentennial,  Mr. 

Br-uce  hesitated.  He  didn't  know  a 
tiling  about  oral  history. 

To  remedy  this  deficiency,  he  at- 
tended the  Pennsylvania  Oral  History 
Conference,  October  10,  1975,  at  the 
William  Penn  liuseum,  Harrisburg.  There 
he  learned  a great  deal  about  inter- 
viewing techniques  and  got  the  idea  for 
using  slides  to  illustrate  parts  of 
tapes. 

Mr.  Bruce  secured  interviewers  for 
the  project  by  running  an  advertisement 
in  the  newspaper  asking  for  volunteers. 

By  December,  25  volunteers  had  offered 
their  services. 

Mr.  Bruce  trained  the  volunteers  at 
the  library  in  December  and  in  March 
workshops.  The  volunteers  were  shown 
the  Foxfire  film  and  watched  a newspaper- 
man demonstrate  the  techniques  for  con- 
ducting a proper  interview.  After  the 
first  workshop  the  library  solicited 
county-wide  for  interviewees.  They  ad- 
vertised again  in  the  local  press,  dis- 
played posters  in  town  for  "Operation 
Remember",  and  solicited  through  the 
mail.  Most  interviewees  were  referrals 
or  came  in  response  to  the  advertise- 
ment. 

The  preparations  for  the  interviews 
had  to  be  thorough.  Before  the 

interview,  the  interviewer  asked  the 
subject  to  prepare  an  outline  of  his  or 
her  narrative  so  both  participants 
would  know  the  content  of  the  impending 
interview.  Next,  and  prior  to  the  in- 
terview, the  inteiviewer  made  an  intro- 
duction, giving  the  narrator's  back- 
gro\md  and  the  place,  time  and  content 
of  the  interview.  Following  the 
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narrative , emd  depending  on  the  capa- 
bility of  the  volunteer,  there  would  be 
fvirther  in-depth  interviews  on  subjects 
which  had  been  referred  to  in  this  first 
interview. 

The  contents  of  the  interviews  are 
diverse  and  the  project  can  be  described 
as  eclectic.  There  was  no  way  of  iden- 
tifying the  interviewees  in  advance  and 
therefore  no  limitation  on  topics.  For 
example,  a few  of  the  interviews  dealt 
with  hog  butchering,  women's  sxiffrage, 
schools  in  Lancaster  County,  doctors  and 
veterinarians,  the  Strasburg  Railroad 
before  toirrism,  aviation  in  the  county, 
the  Herr  Street  gang,  etc. 

To  date,  the  library  has  a total  of 
thirty  tapes,  and  about  sixty  inter- 
views. Mr.  Bruce  insists  that  "oral 
history  should  be  oral,"  meaning  that  he 
doesn't  intend  to  transcribe  the  tapes. 

He  feels  that  any  researcher  should  "lis- 
ten to  the  inflections  of  the  voice"  to 
determine  the  exact  meanings  conveyed  by 
tape . 

The  tapes  are  on  deposit  at  the 
Lancaster  County  Public  Library  and 
copies  will  be  sent  to  the  Lancaster 
County  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Bruce  is  also  responsible  for 
a series  of  articles  appearing  in  the 
Sunday  News  based  on  the  library's  col- 
lections . 

The  project  will  finish  its  work 
June,  1976.  Those  interested  in  con- 
tacting Mr.  Bruce  may  do  so  at  the  Lan- 
caster County  Public  Library,  125  North 
Duke  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602. 

##  ##  ## 

Pam  Roberts  served  as  an  intern  in 
the  Oral  History  Office  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
for  six  weeks,  beginning  in  late  January 
1976.  A native  of  Harrisburg,  Para 
graduated  recently  from  Susquehanna 
Township  High  School  and  will  matricu- 
late at  Indiana  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Septenkier  1976.  In  addition  to 
interviewing  for  the  Senior  Citizen's 
Center,  Pam  helped  prepare  several  news 
articles  for  the  current  issue  of  the 
Newsletter. 

Pam  interviewed  Gerald  Bruce,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1976,  at  tlie  Lancaster  County 
Public  Library,  Lancaster,  on  the  me- 
chanics of  the  library's  community  in- 
terviewing project,  "Operation  Remember." 

##  ##  ## 
working;  people  talk  about  what  they  do 

ALL  DAY  AND  HOW  THEY  FEEL  ABOUT  WHAT 
THEY  DO 

by  Studs  Terkel,  New  York:  Pantheon 
Books,  1974.  589  pp.  Hardbound  $10.00 


Reviewed  by  Steven  E.  Lowe 

"Terkel's  technique,  if  such  it  be 
called,  is  that  of  a really  good  psy- 
chotherapist. He  lets  his  subjects 
talk,  coaxing  them  not  through  defense- 
causing  queries  but  rather  through  the 
medium  of  empathy.  As  Terkel  himself 
articulated  his  methodology  in  Divi- 
s ion  Street : America , 'I  realized 
quite  early  in  this  adventure  that  in- 
terviews, conventionally  conducted, 
were  meaningless.  Conditioned  cliches 
were  certain  to  come.  The  question-and- 
answer  techniques  may  be  of  some  value 
in  determinign  favored  detergents, 
toothpaste  and  deodorants,  but  not  in 
the  discovery  of  men  and  women.' 

■ The  interchange  was,  as  he  put  it, 
idiomatic  rather  than  academic.  In 
short  it  was  conversation.'  The  result 
of  this  combination  of  insight  and  per- 
sonality is  a richly  emotional  composite 
portrait  of  American  attitudes  toward 
work  and  its  relationship  to  life.  The 
reader  need  not  read  the  book  in  toto 
but  can  dip  in,  as  it  were,  and  partici- 
pate in  both  an  intellectual  and  feeling 
way  in  a communal  experience.  The 
book's  popularity  no  doubt  derives  in 
part  from  our  ability  to  resonate  to  the 
pains  and  joys  of  Terkel's  subjects,  who 
emerge  as  very  human  entities,  each 
with  a valuable  story  to  tell. 

Of  particular  value,  I think,  to 
the  student  of  oral  history  is  the  re- 
minder Working  offers:  that  the  most 
important  gift  an  interviewer  can  pos- 
sess is  to  draw  out  his  subject.  One 
could  easily  imagine  a team  of  dedi- 
cated canvassers  gathering  data  on  this 
same  topic  and  failing  to  create  any- 
thing more  than  a sequence  of  statis- 
tically oriented  material  which  omits 
all  reference  to  actual  life.  Studs 
Terkel's  gift  is  such  that  he  is  able 
to  submerge  his  ego  in  the  interest  of 
his  confidant." 

Copied  with  permission  from  the  Oral 
History  Association  Newsletter 

## 

AUDIBLES 

The  initial  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Oral  History  Group  was  held  at 
George  Washington  University_^  March 
19,  1976.  Circa  225  participants  lis- 
tened to  Roberta  Greene  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Library  explore  the  technique 
and  art  of  interviev^ing , participated 
in  an  open  podium  discussion  and  ex- 
plored tlie  possibility  of  organizing 
an  association  affiliated  with  the  Oral 
History  Association . At  a subsequent 
smaller  committee  meeting.  May  1,  1976, 
the  newly-formed  group  prepared  a state- 
ment of  purpose,  formed  committees,  and 


initiated  a canvas  of  oral  history  pro- 
grams of  northern  Virginia,  D.C.,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
next  meeting  is  scheduled  for  June  26, 
1976  at  Baltimore  Community  College. 

John  Neuenschwaodefi,  Associate 
Professor  of  history  at  Carthage  Col- 
lege, Kenosha,  Wisconsin  has  developed 
a brief  prospectus  and  guidelines  for 
an  oral  history  of  Kenosha  County, 
Wisconsin  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  publication  is  topical  rather  than 
of  the  traditional  narrative  genre. 

What  is  intended  is  a sophisticated 
popular  history  for  the  general  public 
rather  than  a scholarly  monograph  for 
a narrow  audience . John  hopes  that  the 
completed  work  may  even  prove  suitable 
as  a high  school  text.  The  following 
topics  will  form  the  basis  of  chapter 
contents:  politics,  labor,  business, 
industry,  ethnic  groups,  minority 
groups,  agriculture,  religion,  educa- 
tion, popular  culture,  etc.  John,  as 
chairman  of  the  Oral  History  Associa- 
tion's Regional  Planning,  would  be  hap- 
py to  receive  inquiries  at  the  college. 
Address  John  at:  Carthage  College, 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin  53140. 

Ms.  Dale  Newman  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  as  co-chairperson  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Labor  History  Soci- 
ety's Committee  on  Youth  Education,  is 
setting  up  a program  for  the  organiza- 
tion's Third  Annual  Meeting  in  November 
1976.  She  would  be  delighted  to  re- 
ceive suggestions  aimed  at  educating 
students  in  labor  history  for  the  pro- 
gram. Her  address  is  Dale  Newman,  De- 
partment of  History,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15260. 

Mansfield  State  College  recently 
announced  a six  week  double  credit 
course  beginning  June  21  for  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students,  "History  of 
a Rural  Community:  Wellsboro."  The 
course  can  accept  15  undergraduate  and 
5 graduate  students,  and  will  be  a live- 
in  learning  experience  for  all  involved. 
Six  faculty  members  will  cover  oral 
history,  demography,  historic  preserva- 
tion, genealogy,  sociology,  and  political 


developments.  The  instructors  are 
drawn  from  colleges  represented  in 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Consortium 
and  interested  in  establishing  a 
rural  studies  program.  Those  inter- 
ested in  the  program  should  write  to 
Jeanette  Lasansky,  one  of  the  oral 
history  instructors,  at:  Union  County 
Bicentennial  Commission,  Courthouse, 
Lewisburg,  Pa.  17837.  Her  telephone 
no.  is  (717)  524-4461. 

Student  Publications 

Oral  history  programs  on  the 
school  and  community  level  have  re- 
sulted in  a number  of  very  interest- 
ing publications. 

Shenango . This  is  a publication  pro- 
duced by  the  Shenango  Valley  Campus 
of  Edinboro  Campus  of  Edinboro  State 
College  containing  interviews  with 
individuals  of  first  or  second  gener- 
ation immigrant  backgrounds.  This 
magazine  presents  the  rich  and  di- 
verse ethnic  experiences  of  settlers 
in  the  Shenango  Valley  and  is  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  James 
Siar  of  the  History  Department  and 
colleagues  from  the  English  and  Soci- 
ology Departments.  Price  $2.50, 
Edinboro  Shenango  Foundation,  Edin- 
boro College,  Edinboro,  Pa.  16412. 

A Look  Around . Ms.  Ruth  Hower,  typing 
teacher  at  Cedarbrook  Junior  High 
(Cheltenham  School  district)  and  a 
staff  of  seven  students  working  in  a 
9-week  mini-course  produced  this  pub- 
lication. Printing  and  typing  were 
done  by  Graphic  Arts  students  of  the 
Eastern  Montgomery  County  Area  Voca- 
tional Technical  School.  2 issues, 
$1.00  each. 

Die  Gluft.  Oral  History  project  of 
Grade  5 students  of  John  W.  Zug  at  the 
Womelsdorf  Elementary  Center  of  the 
Conrad  Weiser  Area  School  District. 
Each  student  interviewed  an  older  re- 
lative or  community  person  on  a sug- 
gested topic  and  the  result  is  an  in- 
teresting potpourri  of  Pennsylvania 
German  customs  and  traditions. 


If  you  know  of  anyone  who  would  like  to  receive  subsequent  issues  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Oral  History  Newsletter  please  return  the  cut-out  below. 

Please  send  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  History  Newsletter . 

Name  and/or  Institution 

Address City State ^Zip 

Project  Description 


Send  to  Carl  Oblinger,  Pa.  Oral  History  Newsletter,  PHMC,  Box  1026,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17120 
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Labor  and  Oral  History: 
Substance  and  Method 


It  is  not  unusual  for  oral  historians 
and  archivists  to  tape  record  famous 
people  about  their  lives  and  roles  while 
in  prominent  positions.  There  are  too 
many  examples  of  this  kind  of  history. 
But  to  search  out  the  common  and 
working  folk  — the  population  that 
comprises  the  majority  of  Americans  — 
is  a rather  recent  and  spectacular 
development.  The  Federal  Writers’  Pro- 
ject of  the  WPA  recorded  an  astonish- 
ing regional  variety  of  the  social  life 
of  common  people  of  the  United  States. 
American  historians  generally  and  oral 
historians  particularly,  however,  have 
been  extremely  slow  in  making  use  of 
this  kind  of  interviewing  and  in  inter- 
preting the  material  such  projects  pro- 
duce. 

This  neglect  reflects  the  overwhelm- 
ing concern  of  oral  historians  for  studies 
of  the  predominant  political,  social, 
and  economic  elites.  The  development 
of  oral  history  at  Columbia  University 
accepted  this  preference,  and  there  has 
been  little  recent  demand  from  oral 
historians  in  the  United  States  for  federal 
support  of  the  social  history  of  the  less 
privileged.  For  many  of  them  it  would 
seem  intrinsically  p)ointless,  for  example, 
to  devote  significant  resources  to 
ordinary,  undistinguished  workers  and 
migrants. 

This  issue  of  the  Newsletter  is  devoted 
to  correcting  some  of  this  historical 
neglect  and  is  dedicated  to  exploring 
ways  in  which  the  methods  of  oral  history 
are  suited  to  providing  new  materials 
for  the  study  of  working  people.  Ms. 
Dale  Newman,  a graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
guest  editor  of  this  issue,  is  among  the 
new  phalanx  of  social  activists  involved 
in  oral  and  labor  history. 

CARL  D.  OBLINGER,  editor 


As  the  Bicentennial  Year  draws  to  a 
close  and  the  local  oral  history  projects 
spawned  by  it  can  be  expected  to  abate, 
it  is  appropriate  to  re-emphasize  the 
contributions  which  oral  history  can 
make  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
our  understanding  of  historical  processes. 
One  of  the  major  gaps  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  past  relates  to  the  exper- 
iences of  working  men,  women,  and 
children  who  have  played  vital  roles 
in  history.  The  methods  of  oral  history 
are  especially  suited  to  decreasing  these 
gaps  as  well  as  for  providing  new  inter- 
pretations or  confirming  others  in  the 
study  of  working  people.  Thus,  this 
issue  of  the  Newsletter  focuses  on  four 
projects  employing  oral  history  methods 
and  the  procedures  which  the  research- 
ers have  followed  for  assessing  the 
accuracy  of  their  findings  in  their 
studies  of  workers. 

Professors  Evelyn  Hovanec,  Dennis 
Brestensky,  and  Albert  Skomra  of  the 
Penn  State  Payette  Campus  have 
embarked  upon  a two-pronged  study 
of  mining  literature  and  lore  which 
includes  oral  history;  their  project  is 
described  in  the  first  article,  “Coal 
Culture  and  Communities.”  University 
of  Pittsburgh  graduate  students  of  labor 
history,  Ron  Schatz  and  Dale  Newman, 
utilize  oral  history  in  their  dissertation 
research.  Mr.  Schatz  describes  his  study 
of  electrical  workers  in  Erie  and  the 
Turtle  Creek  Valley  in  the  second 
article,  “Interviewing  Industrial 
Workers.”  Ms.  Newman  outlines  her 
approach  to  the  investigation  of  Southern 
textile  workers  in  a Piedmont  North 
Carolina  county  in  the  third  essay. 
The  final  paper  by  Professor  Fred 
Barkey  of  Morris  Harvey  College  sum- 


marizes the  origins  and  activities  of  the 
West  Virginia  Labor  History  Association 
and  the  importance  of  oral  history  to 
workers  and  scholars  in  that  organization. 

While  there  are  many  differences 
among  the  projects,  all  three  share 
certain  assumptions  and  procedures: 
1 . Oral  history  is  viewed  as  a supple- 
ment to  traditional  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  not  as  a substitute.  2.  The 
oral  history  data  are  collected  for  definite 
and  immediate  purposes  — not  for  future 
use  by  unknown  researchers;  this  im- 
mediacy of  use  enhances  the  possibility 
of  corroboration  of  data  in  ways  that 
“storage”  projects  cannot.  3.  These  oral 
historian  researchers  (as  distinguished 
from  interviewers)  share  in  varying 
degrees  a variety  of  techniques  for 
assessing  accuracy:  a.  continuing 
research  into  non-oral  sources;  b. 
repeated  interviewing;  c.  probing  or 
cross-examination  of  respondents;  d. 
participant  observation;  and  e.  compar 
ing  of  respondents  with  each  other. 
These  procedures  enable  oral  historian 
researchers  to  conduct  interviews  and 
assess  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the 
data  obtained  therein  in  a manner 
which  is  not  possible  for  interviewers 
who  collect  data  purely  for  storage  in 
archives.  (For  explicit  advice  on  setting 
up  classroom  projects  see:  Lois  Martin, 
“Oral  History  — Flow  to  Mesh  the  Pro- 
cess and  the  Substance  in  U.S.  History.” 
The  Social  Studies,  Volume  LXIII, 
No.  7,  pp.  322-326.) 

DALE  NEWMAN,  guest  editor. 

Department  of  History, 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


COAL  CULTURE  AND  COMMUNITIES 


By  Professors  Evelyn  Hovanec, 

Dennis  Brestensky,  and  Albert 

Skomra. 

Pennsylvanians  need  to  examine  a 
segment  of  their  population  which  has 
received  little  study  — the  coal  miners  — 
the  world’s  original  “hard  hats.”  A study 
of  mining  culture  and  psychology  which 
uses  an  analysis  of  mining  lore  and 
literature  can  lead  to  a better  under- 
standing of  the  lives  of  the  coal  miners 
and  their  families,  as  well  as  the  qua- 
lity of  their  lives  and  their  attitudes 
toward  life.  It  is  with  these  thoughts 
in  mind  that  we  — Dr.  Dennis  Brestensky, 
Dr.  Evelyn  Hovanec  and  Dr.  Albert 
Skomra  — of  the  Fayette  Campus  of  Penn 
State  have  embarked  upon  a study  of 
mining  literature  and  lore.  We  are 
trying  to  locate  and  study  the  serious 
literary-type  literature  that  has  been 
written  about  coal  mining.  This  litera- 
ture has  no  time  or  geographical 
boundaries.  It  can  and  does  range  from 
descriptions  of  Greek  mining  in  the 
centuries  before  Christ  through  medieval 
mining  and  from  French  mining  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  mining  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s Fayette  County.  Further,  we 
are  trying  to  collect  the  oral  literature 
or  lore  of  the  mining  culture  of  southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania.  The  ultimate  goal  of  all 
of  this  research  and  collecting  is  the 
development  of  educational  programs 
at  both  the  college  and  the  community 
level . 

At  the  community  level,  we  intend  to 
embark  upon  an  educational  program 
to  increase  the  awareness  of  the  mining 
communities  of  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania about  the  history  and  heritage 
to  which  they  are  heirs.  We  are  trying 
to  do  this  by  developing  informative 
talks  and  audio-visual  materials  to  be 
used  in  speaking  engagements  through- 
out the  mining  regions  of  southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  So  far,  we  have  construct- 
ed a slide-tape  program  entitled 
“Bituminous  Mining:  History  and 
Tradition.”  This  slide  program  gives 
a brief  review  of  the  history  of  mining 
and  then  correlates  literature  — How 
Green  Was  My  Valley  — and  life  — the 
story  of  one  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
miner  — as  each  describes  the  themes 
of  fear,  accident  and  death.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  convey  a sense 
of  the  antiquity  and  the  dignity  of  the 
mining  experience. 

At  the  college  level,  we  have  con- 
structed and  intend  to  offer  an  experi- 


mental Humanities  198  course  entitled 
“Bituminous  Mining:  Literature  and 
Lore,”  which  will  be  offered  this  spring 
at  the  Fayette  Campus  of  Penn  State. 
Three  of  the  themes  to  be  examined 
in  this  course  will  be  1)  the  facing  of 
fear,  2)  the  drive  for  security  and 
dignity,  and  3)  the  external  and  internal 
conflicts  found  in  the  lives  of  the  miners 
and  their  families.  Further,  this  course 
has  a two-pronged  approach  — it  is 
aimed  at  uncovering,  collecting,  pre- 
serving and  analyzing  1)  the  serious 
literary-type  literature  written  about 
the  universal  mining  experience  as  well 
as  2)  the  oral  literature  or  lore  of  a 
specific  cultural-occupational  group 
the  bituminous  coal  miners  of  south- 
western Pennsylvania.  Also,  the  course 
activities  will  not  be  restricted  solely  to 
the  classroom  but  will  include  field 
research.  We  intend  to  introduce  the 
students  to  the  techniques  of  collecting 
oral  lore  or  history.  Incidentally,  we 
hope  eventually  to  involve  members  of 
the  larger  community  in  this  same 
activity  by  conducting  field- research 
methods  workshops  which  will  be  open 
to  general  community  participation. 
With  this  type  of  broad-based  research 
and  educational  program  in  mind,  it 
becomes  imperative  that  we  try  to  define 
what  we  intend  to  research  or  collect 
and  to  develop  methods  for  evaluating 
what  is  finally  uncovered  and  collected. 


The  topics  that  we  intend  to  collect  j 
and  examine  through  our  oral  literature 
and  lore  program  are  reactions  to  first 
mining  experiences,  reactions  to  acci-  | 
dents  and  disasters,  descriptions  of 
working  conditions  and  techniques 
(both  early  and  now)  and  descriptions 
of  mining  tools,  practices  and  dress. 
In  addition,  we  are  interested  in  the 
union-organizing  activities  of  the  miners 
and  the  strikes  and  strike-related  exper- 
iences. Humor,  beliefs,  remedies,  food- 
ways,  tall  tales,  songs  and  stories  are 
also  of  interest.  Further,  since  we  believe 
that  mining  was  and  is  more  than  a 
job,  we  are  interested  in  its  effect  upon 
the  lives  and  living  conditions  of  the 
people  it  touches.  For  example,  what 
were  and  are  the  roles  played  by  the 
women  — the  wives,  mothers,  daughters— 
of  the  mining  culture?  What  part  did 
animals  play  in  the  lives  of  the  miners? 
How  do  miners  and  their  families 
feel  about  religion?  What  do  they  do  for 
recreation?  Do  mining  families  have 
distinct  customs  or  values?  What  is 
daily  life  like  for  a miner  and  a miner’s 
family? 

To  aid  us  in  our  later  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  oral  material  collected 
through  our  various  sources  — ourselves, 
our  students  and  interested  community 
members  — we  are  asking  that  each  tape 
be  accompanied  by  the  following  infor- 
mation cards: 


INTERVIEWER 

Name: 

NARRATOR 

Name: 

Afldre.ss: 

Address: 

Phone; 

Phone: 

Orriiparion: 

Occupation: 

Birthplace: 

Birthplace: 

Ave: 

Age: 

Ethnic  backerround: 

Ethnic  background: 

Relip*ion: 

Religion: 

Date  of  interview: 

.Scboolinp: 

Past  places 

Method  of  interview: 

of  habitation: 

Place  of  interview: 

Relation  to  narrator: 

Referrals  bv  narrator: 

Name  of  referral: 

Pictures: 

Address: 

Phone: 

Artifacts: 

Written  records: 

Relationship 
to  narrator: 

Comments: 
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r 


Projerr 

Tapp  No. 

Interview  Contents: 

Subject 

From  whom  narrator 
learned  subject 

Where 

When 

How 

Place 
on  tape 

t We  recognize  that  the  taping  of  inter- 
Ij views  and  the  faithful  filling  out  of 

!' information  cards  does  not  assure  us  of 
[completely  credible  data  to  analyze. 
i|  Nor  does  it  fissure  us  that  our  information 
is  suitable  for  formulating  valid  answers 
f to  our  questions  about  mining,  miners 
3 and  life  in  a mining  community.  There- 
in fore,  we  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
} to  establish  some  standard  of  credibility 
:|to  apply  to  all  of  our  materials.  At 
I this  point,  then,  there  are  two  areas 
of  concern  to  both  the  interviewers  and 
I the  later  analyzers.  They  are  the 
reliability  of  the  source  and  the  con- 
i sistency  and  credibility  of  the  informa- 
tion. For  the  information  to  be  valid, 
i the  source  must  be  reliable.  An  inter- 
viewer must  determine  this  by  checking 
! the  following  items:  Is  the  informant 
willing  to  disclose  his  sources  of  infor- 
j mation?  How  does  he  know  these  things? 

I Was  he  an  eyewitness;  did  he  get  the 
j information  directly  from  someone  in 
i his  family,  or  did  he  get  his  informa- 
tion from  a friend,  or  overhear  it  in  a 
conversation?  Secondly,  is  the  source 
i trustworthy?  Is  his  language  and  his 
j body  language  sincere?  Thirdly,  is  the 
■ source  qualified  to  talk  about  mining 
[ or  life  in  a mining  community?  Has  he 
i worked  in  a mine  or  lived  in  a mining 
I community?  Is  he  from  a mining  family? 
The  interviewer  should  include  answers 
to  these  concerns  in  his  comments  about 
i the  interview. 

The  information  that  is  received 
should  be  checked  by  either  the  inter- 
viewer or  the  later  user  to  see  if  it  is 
verifiable,  consistent,  complete  and 
clearly  given.  Questions  such  as  the 


Pennsylvania  coal  miners  in 
the  early  1930's. 


following  should  be  asked:  Is  the  infor- 
mation given  corroborated  by  other 
testimony,  by  written  records,  by  direct 
observation  or  by  printed  news  accounts 
of  the  time?  Is  the  information  given 
consistent  within  itself?  Has  the  infor- 
mant remained  true  to  his  story  even 
if  asked  about  it  in  different  ways, 
in  different  contexts  or  at  different 
times?  Does  the  informant  seem  to  be 
prejudiced  or  biased  in  his  views,  or 
does  he  have  a tendency  to  tell  only 
parts  of  stories  or  events?  Is  the  infor- 
mant willing  to  explain  or  define 
unusual  terms  or  customs? 

Generally,  we  agree  with  the  criteria 
set  out  by  Kenneth  L.  Goldstein  in 
A Guide  For  Field  Workers  in  Folk- 
lore. Material  can  be  checked  by  1) 


direct  observation  of  phenomenon  or 
activity  by  the  interviewer,  2)  con- 
ducting follow-up  interviews  on  the  same 
subject  with  the  same  informant  or  on 
the  same  subject  with  other  informants, 
3)  noting  the  consistent  appearance 
of  variants  of  a story  or  items  in  other 
sources,  spoken  or  written,  and  4)  con- 
fronting an  informant  with  varying 
information  given  by  others  to  see  if  he 
feels  it  necessary  to  correct  his  own 
account.  In  addition  to  these  criteria, 
we  tend  to  put  great  weight  upon  finding 
variants  of  a story  or  item  in  other 
sources,  or  noting  its  occurrence  in 
other  collected  lore  or  in  serious  litera- 
ture or  literary  accounts.  The  finding 
of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
information  in  widely  varying  sources 
and  over  large  geographical  areas  is 
for  us  a good  omen  of  credibility. 
Another  good  sign  is  getting  the  infor- 
mation from  someone  who  has  had  a 
first-hand  experience  rather  than  heard 
a second-hand  account. 

We  realize  that  the  ultimate  goal  of 
complete  credibility  or  validity  is  nearly 
an  impossibility.  But,  we  also  realize 
that  justifiable  and  valid  statements 
about  mining,  miners  and  life  in  a 
mining  community  must  be  based  on  the 
best,  most  credible  and  valid  information 
that  is  available.  We  want  to  tell  the 
true  story,  and  to  do  this,  we  need 
the  truth  or  at  least  as  much  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  arrive  at. 
This  search  for  truth  demands  a deter- 
mined effort  and  tough  tests  of  credibi- 
lity. We  must  demand  this  of  ourselves, 
our  students  and  community  collectors 
and  our  material.  It  is  the  only  way 
that  the  true  story  of  the  bituminous 
miners  and  their  culture  will  ever  be 
told.  It  is  the  only  way  that  some 
measure  of  what  it  means  to  be  a part 
of  that  “calling  of  peculiar  dignity" 
can  be  known. 


Interviewing  Industrial  Workers 


By  Ronald  W.  Schatz 

During  the  past  several  years  I have 
been  using  oral  interviews  as  one  of 
my  sources  for  a Ph.D.  dissertation 
on  workers  in  the  electrical  manu- 
facturing industry.  My  goal  in  this 
study  is  to  break  with  the  focus  on 
union  leaders  and  union  growth  which 
still  enchains  the  labor  history  of  the 
1930’s  and  1940’s.  I have  focused  instead 
on  the  impact  of  corporation  policies, 
unionism  and  economic  change  on  the 
daily  lives  of  workers. 

In  General  Electric  and  Westinghouse 
factories,  my  research  has  revealed, 
unionism  developed  gradually,  a move- 
ment begun  and  led  by  a small  minority. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  workers 
who  founded  local  unions  were  not 
young,  semi-skilled  rebels,  but  middle- 
aged,  highly  skilled  workers  employed 
by  these  firms  for  many  years.  Losing 
job  security  in  the  depression,  they 
made  company  adherence  to  seniority 
rules  one  of  their  major  demands. 

The  seniority  rules  workers  won 
acquired  a new  function  as  depression 
gave  way  to  wartime  prosperity.  Seniority 
rules  became  the  means  of  resolving 
conflicts  over  employment  rights  between 
women  war  workers  and  returning  GI’s, 
whites  and  recently-hired  blacks  and 
older  and  younger  workers  generally. 

Another  conclusion  in  my  work  con- 
cerns the  emergence  of  money,  for  the 
first  time  in  American  labor  history, 
as  the  near-exclusive  goal  of  the  labor 
movement  and  workers  themselves  in 
the  1940’s.  The  study  concludes  with  an 
analysis  of  the  cultural  and  religious 
factors  that  shaped  workers’  decisions 
in  the  bitter  conflict  between  left-wing 
and  anti-Communist  unionists  that 
ruptured  the  labor  movement  in  this 
key  industry. 

Among  the  fifty  persons  I interviewed 
in  this  study  were  national  union 
leaders,  both  left  and  right  wing; 
workers  who  founded  local  unions;  men 
and  women  workers  who  never  belonged 
to  unions  or  were  inactive  members; 
and  retired  officials  of  the  General 
Electric  Company.  I conducted  most 
of  my  interviews  in  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  Turtle  Creek 
Valley  east  of  Pittsburgh. 

Interviews  begin  with  standard 
questions  regarding  a subject’s  date  and 
place  of  birth,  nationality,  religion  and 
parents’  occupations  and  the  subject’s 
education,  ambitions  as  a young  person, 
prior  work  experience  and  career  in  the 


electrical  industry.  Beyond  these 
subjects,  however,  the  topics  of  inter- 
views vary.  Making  selections  from  a 
sheaf  of  questions,  I focus  on  those 
aspects  of  a subject’s  experience  most 
likely  to  yield  new  information.  A 
session  with  a person  who  performed 
a job  unfamiliar  to  me  will  focus  for 
a long  while  on  the  precise  content 
of  the  subject’s  job  and  his  or  her 
grievances.  I ask  a subject  who  held  a 
job  which  is  familiar  to  me  but  who 
helped  found  a local  union  about  his 
or  her  labor  movement  activity.  Inter- 
views usually  run  slightly  under  two 
hours. 

Interviews  such  as  these  yield  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  information.  What 
techniques  have  I used  to  ascertain 
its  accuracy  and  reliability? 

One  technique  has  been  to  compare 
and  contrast  information  received  from 
different  subjects.  To  learn  what  work 
was  like  in  a pre-union  refrigerator 
factory,  for  example,  one  can  speak  with 
persons  who  came  from  diverse  back- 
grounds and  held  a wide  variety  of  posi- 
tions in  the  job  hierarchy.  Such  a 
procedure  enables  one  to  obtain  an 
understanding  more  complete  than 
could  be  gained  from  any  single  inter- 
view. At  the  same  time,  one  avoids 
the  danger  of  accepting  as  gospel  the 
version  of  events  presented  by  a single 
person  with  rare  descriptive  ability. 
Moreover,  comments  by  one  person 
suggest  questions  for  others.  Thus  one 
Catholic  worker  spoke  to  me  about 
discrimination  in  his  refrigerator  factory 
in  favor  of  Masons.  A question  prompted 
by  his  memory  led  a Protestant  worker 


Grass  Roots:  An  Oral  History  of  the 
American  People,  produced  recently 
by  Visual  Education  Corporation,  Box 
2321,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540, 
is  an  outstanding  audio  cassette  program 
that  combines  oral  and  musical  pre- 
sentations covering  six  regions  of 
America:  Northeast,  Midwest,  North- 
west, South,  Southwest,  and  Far  West. 

Utilizing  field  recordings  of  Barre 
Toelken,  Alta  and  Austin  Fife,  Frank 
and  Anne  Warner,  Vance  Randolph, 
Alan  Lomax,  and  many  others,  the 
collection  generally  lets  materials  speak 
for  themselves,  with  a minimum  of 
narration.  Slave  narratives,  reminis- 
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to  describe  advantages  he  received  by 
joining  that  secret  order. 

An  essential  technique  is  to  return 
for  second  interviews,  write  subjects 
for  additional  information  and,  above 
all,  rephrase  and  repeat  questions  more 
probingly.  One  should  not,  in  other 
words,  necessarily  accept  a subject’s 
first  version  of  events.  Pressing  a subject 
for  more  information  is  particularly 
important  when  dealing  with  topics 
where  memories  are  colored  by  ideology. 
Few  union  activists,  for  example,  will 
readily  discuss  ethnic  conflict  within 
their  locals,  for  theirs  was  a movement 
built  on  the  principle  of  inter-group 
solidarity. 

Finally,  I have  read  widely  in  pri- 
mary and  published  sources,  devoting 
more  than  two  years  to  such  work  com- 
pared to  two  months  spent  on  oral 
history.  The  documentary  sources  I 
have  used  include  union  records  housed 
in  several  libraries,  analyses  of  workers’ 
behavior  at  the  shop  floor  level  by  social 
scientists  who  conducted  their  case 
studies  in  electrical  factories  (the  famous 
Hawthorne  experiments  for  one),  busi- 
ness publications  and  corporate  records. 
Business  sources  are  a rich  and  often 
neglected  source  of  information, 
particularly  for  the  pre-union  era.  They 
must  be  read  critically,  it  goes  without 
saying. 

Combining  sources  such  as  these 
can  provide  the  knowledge  needed 
to  understand  the  things  interview 
subjects  are  saying.  Many  older  working 
people  realize  that  the  experiences  of 
their  generations  have  been  slighted 
historically.  They  are  often  pleased  if 
asked  to  share  their  knowledge  of  the 
past.  To  make  the  most  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, one  simply  need  be  well 
prepared  and  think  critically. 


cences  of  pioneer  settlers,  broadsides 
and  ballads,  an  account  of  a visit  to 
an  old-style  dentist,  folk  remedies  — 
the  range  is  broad  indeed. 

Among  the  striking  elements  of  the 
series  is  the  introduction  to  oral  history 
by  Alan  Lomax.  His  own  reminiscences 
of  his  part  in  recording  American  folk 
history  remind  one  of  the  important 
place  the  name  of  Lomax  has  held  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a century  of 
folklore  study. 

Conveniently  packaged,  with  a 
printed  guide  to  the  contents  of  each 
cassette,  the  series  has  a multitude  of 
possible  uses.  Cost  of  the  package  is  $59. 


Oral  History  Cassette  Recommended 


An  Interdisciplinary  Study 
Of  a Southern  Textile  Town 


By  Dale  Newman 

My  dissertation  (in  progress),  Work 
and  Community  Life  in  a Southern 
Textile  Town,  attempts  to  recapture 
the  daily  experiences  of  cotton  mill 
workers  and  to  portray  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  their  lives  over 
three-quarters  of  a century.  The  thesis 
compares  black  and  white  workers’ 
experiences  before  and  after  racial 
integration  of  a formerly-segregated 
occupation.  The  conclusion  of  the  study 
is  that  black  residents  of  “Carol  ”* 
County,  North  Carolina,  exerted  more 
control  over  their  daily  lives  under  the 
caste  system  than  white  mill  workers 
living  and  working  in  the  paternalistic 
village  system. 

The  principles,  methods,  and  pro- 
cedures of  research  employed  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation  have  of 
necessity  been  interdisciplinary  in 
nature.  The  bulk  of  the  data  examined 
consists  of  archival  records,  such  as 
local  newspapers:  state,  county,  and  city 
socio-economic  reports;  and  U.  S. 
Census  data  on  commerce  and  agri- 
culture. Most  archival  records,  however, 
are  poor  sources  for  answering  questions 
about  the  beliefs,  purposes,  or  motives 
of  the  human  beings  whose  activities 
are  being  recorded.  For  example,  the 
Census  provides  the  median  school  years 
completed  by  county  residents,  but  not 
why  an  individual  quit  school.  There- 
fore, these  documents  can  be  faulted 
on  the  grounds  that  they  record  the 
what  of  human  behavior  and  do  not 
address  themselves  to  the  why. 

There  is  an  additional  limitation  of 
much  documentary  data  for  analyzing 
textile  workers  in  the  South.  The  shift 
of  the  American  cotton  textile  industry 
from  the  North  to  the  South  was  a shift 
not  only  in  the  geographic  and  economic 
center  of  the  industry.  More  important- 
ly, it  was  a shift  from  the  exposed  tex- 
tile communities  of  the  northern  cities 
to  the  concealed  mill  villages  of  the 
rural  South.  As  the  number  of  factories 
in  the  rural-industrial  county  is  small, 
data  are  frequently  withheld  from  the 
published  Census  to  prevent  disclosure 
of  individual  firms. 

Because  of  the  inadequacy  and  incom- 
pleteness of  written  evidence,  oral  data 
provided  a major  resource  for  learning 
about  people’s  experiences,  perceptions, 
purposes,  motives  and  goals.  Oral  data 


are  infinitely  superior  to  the  written 
for  understanding  the  experiences  and 
attitudes  of  southern  rural  cotton  mill 
workers  and  tobacco  tenant  farmers 
whose  language  and  culture  are  oral. 
Many  of  these  individuals  are  barely 
literate;  but  they  are  not  inarticulate; 
they  are  uneducated  but  not  ignorant; 
and  they  are  unpublished,  but  not  in- 
sensitive. There  is  no  methodology 
superior  to  oral  history  for  determining 
what  an  illiterate  individual  has  exper- 
ienced and  thought.  He  may  err  in 
his  account,  but  no  one  else  is  theoreti- 
cally more  likely  to  be  accurate.  On  the 
criterion  of  ability  to  tell  the  truth, 
respondents  enjoy  the  status  of  eyewit- 
nesses: on  that  of  willingness  to  tell 
the  truth,  they  are  subject  to  all  the 
disqualifying  influences  that  affect  other 
sources  of  testimony,  as  well  as  some 
which  are  peculiar  to  interviewing. 

Written  documents  have  aided  in 
assessing  reliability  and  validity  of  oral 
testimony.  And  conversely,  oral  data 
have  been  used  to  assess  credibility  of 
written  evidence.  Two  examples  illus- 
trate the  difference:  In  interviewing 
the  president  of  the  mill  who  stated 
technological  changes  resulted  in 
internal  replacement  of  workers,  not 
displacement,  I was  able  to  reverse 
his  position  by  asking  how  he  account- 
ed for  the  reduced  number  of  employees 
in  1972  over  the  newspaper  count  of 
1950.  (The  technique  used  here  is  that 
of  probing,  or  cross-examination.)  In 
interviewing  workers  who  began 
employment  as  children  under  the  legal 
age  of  employment,  I learned  that  they 
were  “helpers”  of  brothers,  sisters,  and 
parents,  and  not  payroll  employees, 
thereby  revealing  the  undercounting  of 
child  laborers  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  before  the  federal  minimum 
age  and  wage  legislation  was  passed. 

Sociological  methods  of  survey 
research  guided  the  formulation  of 
questions  in  the  effort  to  elicit  valid 
responses.  Two  basic  types  of  questions 
were  asked  of  respondents:  fact  and 
opinion.  While  information  regarding 
attitudes  is  a major  element  in  this 
study,  direct  questions  about  opinions 
or  feelings  were  used  infrequently:  the 
majority  of  the  questions  (approximately 
eighty-five  per  cent)  asked  for  factual 
information.  In  citing  “facts,  ” respon- 
dents often  reveal  unconsciously  atti- 
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tudes  which  they  hold  and  which  are 
representative  of  the  culture  as  well. 
For  examples:  A white  mill  worker 
who  began  employment  as  a child 
answered  questions  about  her  educa- 
tional background  with  the  statement, 
“Everyone  went  to  work  in  the  mill 
as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough; 
children  from  LeClay  didn’t  go  to  high 
school.  ” A black  woman  asked  about 
the  frequency  of  suicides  among  her 
race  in  the  county  responded,  "That’s 
not  our  way;  we  believe  there  is  a 
better  way,  that  a better  way  can  be 
found.” 

There  has  been  a careful  effort  to 
word  initial  questions  in  neutral  or  objec- 
tive terms  in  order  not  to  indicate  one 
particular  response  is  more  desirable 
than  another,  and  a conscious  effort  to 
avoid  emotionally-charged  words  and 
leading  questions,  though  the  latter 
may  sometimes  be  warranted.  The  re- 
searcher also  aimed  at  phrasing  ques- 
tions in  such  a way  as  not  to  suggest 
a certain  response.  Two  forms  of  ques- 
tions were  used:  open-end  and  structured. 
Comparing  the  answers  an  individual 
gave  to  the  two  different  forms  of 
questions  was  one  means  of  testing  the 
internal  consistency  and  validity  of 
responses.  Sleeper  and  filter  questions 
were  also  used  to  determine  credibility; 
the  former  refers  to  the  seemingly 
innocuous  request  for  information  which 
the  investigator  already  possesses  about 
the  respondent;  the  latter  refers  to  ques- 
tions which  are  used  to  establish  whether 
a respondent  is  qualified  to  answer  a 
succeeding  question  series. 

With  workers  and  former  workers, 
their  friends  and  family,  the  researcher 
began  with  survey-type  questions  solicit- 
ing demographic-autobiographical  data; 
these  were  followed  by  open-end  ques- 
tions intended  to  discover  the  indivi- 
dual’s primary  area(s)  of  personal 
expertise,  then  in-depth  interviewing 
that  allowed  probing  and  cross-examin 
ation,  and  finally  a highly  structured 
questionnaire  pertaining  to  work 
attitudes  and  opinions.  In  conducting 
cross-examination  (or  probing)  the  oral 
historian  is  not  an  adversary;  (s)  he 
must  not  appear  to  suspect  the  integrity 
of  the  respondent  but  must  remain 
thoroughly  courteous  and  conciliatory 
as  (s)  he  cross-examines  for  purposes 
of  clarification,  elaboration,  or  cor- 
rection. One  of  the  best  ways  for 
making  truth  the  only  available  alter- 
native is  an  inductive  line  of  question- 
ing that  proceeds  from  subjects  of  least 
to  maximum  sensitivity  and  contro- 
versy. The  researcher  enters  each  inter- 
view with  the  hope  that  the  respondent 


will  become  an  informant  in  the  anthro- 
pological sense.  The  on-going  relationship 
with  informants  may  offer  more  insights 
than  a larger  number  of  less  intensive 
interviews,  as  Lewis  Dexter  notes. 

Anthropology  furnishes  an  additional 
method  for  obtaining  oral  data  as  well 
as  a procedure  for  aiding  in  the  eval- 
uation of  the  interviews  conducted: 
participant  observation.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  most  intimate  of  the  in- 
vestigative processes.  As  it  encom- 
passes the  inner  collective  life  of  people, 
it  permits  more  useful  generalization 
about  the  commonality  of  individual 
experiences  and  attitudes.  Such  inner 
life  is  revealed  symbolically  in  dialogues 
between  people  and  in  other  auditory 
and  visual  concrete  particulars,  such  as 
songs,  jokes,  poetry,  pictures,  and  other 
forms  of  material  culture. 

While  acting  as  a participant  observer 
and  interviewer  on  seventeen  visits 
since  1971,  ranging  from  four  days  to 
two  months,  the  investigator  has  con- 
ducted more  than  two  hundred  inter- 
views with  residents  of  Carol  County. 
The  length  of  the  interviews  ranges 
from  less  than  an  hour  to  six  hours  at  a 
time.  Many  respondents  have  been  in- 
terviewed several  different  times.  Sub- 
sequent sessions  are  able  to  capitalize 
upon  the  respondents’  reflections  and 
heightened  self-awareness.  Many  techni- 
ques and  procedures  have  been  employed 
to  establish  the  credibility  of  respon- 
dents. Comparing  them  with  each  other 
is  one  of  the  more  important.  Where 
informants  (or  respondents)  differ  or 
contradict  the  majority,  the  test  of 
reliability  and  validity  may  be  simply 
that  of  comprehensibility,  plausibility, 
consistency,  and  synthesis. 

'Pseudonyms  are  used  to  protect  the  identity 
of  respondents. 

Course  Explores 
Urban  Folklore 

In  the  past  American  folklorists  were 
preoccupied  with  collecting  and  analy- 
zing folklore  from  the  “mountains,” 
the  “hills,  ” and  other  remote  and  rural 
areas.  They  associated  folklore  with  the 
peripheral  rather  than  with  the  main- 
stream of  American  culture.  What  little 
folklore  was  collected  in  the  cities  was 
classified  according  to  the  informant’s 
place  of  origin,  and  traditions  which 
originated  and  developed  in  the  urban 
milieu  were  largely  ignored. 

In  recent  years  many  American  folk- 
lorists have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  cities.  Concerned  with  the  problems 
and  tensions  of  the  urban  environment, 


they  are  exploring  the  urban  dweller’s 
world,  the  currents  and  networks  of 
tradition,  and  the  lore  of  groups,  occu- 
pations, institutions,  neighborhoods, 
etc.  Today  we  know  that  folklore  is 
generated  in  the  city  as  a result  of 
ethnic  and  occupational/leisure-time 
activities.  We  are  aware  that  folklore 
in  the  city  also  stems  from  the  persistence 
of  rural  elements  adapted  to  the  urban 
scene. 

As  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Center  for  Intercultural  and  Folk 
Studies,  Western  Kentucky  University, 
I teach  an  Urban  Folklore  course.  The 
course  satisfies  a general  education 
requirement  in  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences.  The  course  explores  the  types 
and  varieties  of  urban  folklore,  immi- 
grant and  migrant  traditions  brought 
to  the  city,  esoteric  and  exoteric 
traditions  originating  in  an  urban 
environment,  labor  and  industrial 
traditions,  and  folklore  in  the  mass 
media. 

The  course  exposes  the  student  to 
urban  life  styles  and  problems  and 
examines  various  approaches  to  living 
in,  working  in,  and  enjoying  our  modem 
industrial  society. 

A major  requirement  of  the  course 
is  a fieldwork  project  which  describes 


By  Fred  Barkey 

Since  its  founding  in  December  of 
1974,  the  West  Virginia  Labor  History 
Association  has  actively  promoted  the 
technique  of  oral  history  as  a tool  to 
help  scholars  and  workers  recreate  and 
disseminate  the  story  of  Mountain  State 
laboring  people.  In  fact,  our  first  pro- 
gram as  a formal  organization  was  a 
seminar  workshop  on  the  methods  and 
uses  of  oral  history.  Several  of  our  mem- 
bers served  as  a panel.  Lois  McLean  of 
Beckley  had  conducted  numerous  inter- 
views for  her  forthcoming  biography 
of  Mother  Jones.  Keith  Dix  of  the  West 
Virginia  Institute  for  Labor  Studies 
was  already  using  interviews  to  help  the 
Machinist  local,  598  in  South  Charles- 
ton, write  its  history.  I had  just  com- 
pleted a series  of  topics  of  working- 
class  people  for  the  West  Virginia 
Commission  on  Aging.  And  George 
Parkinson,  the  Curator  of  the  West 
Virginia  University  Library,  discussed 
the  importance  of  oral  history  to  the 
archivist. 
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and  analyzes  any  occupation  of  interest 
to  the  student.  Through  interviews 
with  informants  working  in  or  having 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  selected 
occupation,  the  student  gathers  data  on 
the  work  situation  and  on  the  folklore 
traditions  of  that  situation.  The  field- 
work project  also  must  include  bio- 
graphical information  on  the  informant(s), 
discussion  of  fieldwork  techniques,  and, 
when  appropriate,  photographs, 
diagrams,  maps,  taxonomies,  and 
glossaries. 

The  fieldwork  project  may  focus  on 
any  occupation  ranging  from  individual 
business  to  small  business  to  large 
manufacturing  or  industrial  concern. 
Typical  projects  deal  with  factory 
workers,  beauticians,  barbers,  used 
furniture  store  operators,  waitresses, 
restaurant  owners,  department  store 
employees,  university  maintenance 
crews,  magicians,  newspaper  employees, 
traveling  salespersons,  and  teachers. 
All  fieldwork  projects  are  on  deposit 
in  the  Western  Kentucky  Folklore  and 
Folklife  Archive  which  is  located  in 
Cravens  Library,  Western  Kentucky 
University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 

Camilla  A.  Collins 
Center  for  Intercultural  and  Folk  Studies 
Western  Kentucky  University 


Partly  as  a result  of  the  enthusiasm 
generated  by  our  first  meeting,  we 
subsequently  conducted  a program  to 
make  more  workers  aware  of  the  im- 
portant area  of  oral  history.  A 
convenient  vehicle  proved  to  be  a pro- 
ject on  “Quality  of  Urban  Life”  spon- 
sored by  Morris  Harvey  College  and 
funded  by  the  West  Virginia  Com- 
mittee for  the  Humanities  and  Public 
Policy.  We  were  able  to  bring  Herbert 
Gutman  in  to  help  us  explore  the  issue 
of  changing  technology  and  its  effects 
on  the  quality  of  life  in  working-class 
communities.  We  brought  together  sev- 
eral generations  of  workers  in  key  West 
Virginia  industries,  such  as  mining, 
glass,  and  steel.  This  turned  out  to 
be  an  exciting  session  as  workers  and 
scholars  could  explore  a wide  range  of 
total  life  experiences.  Pictures  and  other 
materials  which  workers  brought  with 
them  helped  to  illustrate  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  industries 
and  communities.  One  of  the  major 
points  to  emerge  from  this  program 


WEST  VIRGINIA  LABOR 
HISTORY  ASSOCIATION 


was  the  importance  of  the  older 
patterns  of  community  life  being 
clustered  around  an  industry.  Even  when 
conditions  were  terrible,  this  type  of 
setting  produced  a kind  of  solidarity 
and  spirit  built  upon  neighborly  con- 
cern for  each  other  and  a greater 
awareness  of  the  direct  relationship 
between  industry  policies  and  living 
conditions. 

It  was  perhaps  our  latest  oral  history 
session  which  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant to  us  and  to  the  readers  of  this 
newsletter.  On  August  26,  1976,  the 
West  Virginia  Labor  History  Associa- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  a special 
convention  of  the  state  AFL-CIO,  hosted 
a program,  the  theme  of  which  was 
“Organizing  in  West  Virginia  in  the 
1930’s.”  Our  narrators  were  Mr.  Eugene 
Carter,  a teamster  and  former  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Bob  Edwards,  a former 
steel-worker  organizer,  Mr.  Ayden 
Brown,  a former  UMW  local  president 
at  Winding  Gulf  in  MacDowell  County, 
and  Emil  Walz  and  several  other  retired 
window  glass  workers.  Keith  Dix  and  I 
proposed  questions  and  the  program  was 
introducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Powell,  the 
president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  who  is  a charter  member  and 
consistent  supporter  of  the  WVLHA. 

The  dialogue  on  the  1930’s  gave  con- 
firmation to  the  importance  of  the 
impetus  the  UMW  gave  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  rest  of  labor.  For  example, 
the  push  of  miners  into  the  nonunion 
fields  in  southern  West  Virginia  helped 
to  make  union  strongholds  out  of  pre- 
viously unorganized  cities  like  Logan  and 
Williamson.  Much  of  this  mine  organi- 


zing and  other  unionization  came  from 
rank  and  fde  unrest  and  self  help  even 
before  the  big  CIO  push.  Speaking 
of  this  spirit,  Ayden  Brown,  a preacher 
and  local  union  president,  recalled  that, 
“A  lot  of  the  radicals  at  one  of  our 
mines  wanted  to  strike  them  and  a 
delegation  came  to  talk  about  grievance. 
I told  them,  O.K.  I'll  lead  you  because 
I know  you’re  right  but  I won’t  tolerate 
any  more  drinkin  and  cussin.’’’  Along 
this  same  line,  Emil  “Bud”  Walz  re- 
membered that,  “we  laborers  had  formed 
our  own  organization  at  Libby  Owens 
(window  glass  plant).  The  cutters  (the 
last  of  the  old  skilled  trades)  unions 
had  always  had  it  their  way;  why, 
they  even  got  to  go  into  the  cafeteria 
first  and  eat  by  themselves.  Well,  we 
told  the  CIO  organizer,  ‘take  them 
(cutters)  or  us.’  Well  the  guy  could  count 
and  he  took  us  and  we  became  the  first 
local  in  the  nation.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  determine 
if  investigations  into  the  post- Wagner 
Act  period  might  not  produce  findings 
similar  to  what  we  saw  occurring  in 
West  Virginia.  Eugene  Carter  told  of 
a historic  spirit  marked  generally  by 
material  aid  and  friendship  between 
craft  and  industrial  unions.  He  pointed 
to  an  intensification  of  this  spirit  in 
face  of  economic  hardship,  corporate 
opposition,  and  the  depression  and  that 
it  was  the  rivalry  and  power  struggle 
at  the  national  level  which  forced  the 
local  labor  organization  to  split  apart. 
Perhaps,  by  focusing  upon  local  labor 
history  during  this  period,  the  forces 
for  unity  may  gain  greater  importance. 

The  West  Virginia  Labor  History 
Association  has  only  begun  to  develop 
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the  potential  of  oral  labor  history  in  our 
area.  We  feel  that  our  use  of  oral 
history  as  the  focus  of  some  of  our 
regular  program  meetings  is  a step  in 
the  right  direction.  This  technique 
not  only  builds  interest  in  preservation 
of  working-class  experience  among 
workers  themselves,  but  it  also  gives 
the  scholar  a better  pool  of  reliable 
narrators.  The  reception  to  these  pro- 
grams has  been  good  and  we  feel  that 
raising  key  issues  in  a public  forum 
makes  in-depth  follow-up  sessions  more 
productive. 

We  also  believe  that  much  of  our 
program  has  come  through  support 
from  the  several  institutions  in  our  state. 
The  State  Federation  of  Labor  and 
President  Powell’s  interest  in  keeping 
retired  union  members  actively  interested 
in  trade  union  progress  will  be  a help- 
ful resource  vehicle  for  future  narrators. 
Oral  history  and  labor  history  programs 
at  Marshall  University,  West  Virginia 
Institute  of  Technology,  West  Virginia 
University,  and  Morris  Harvey  College 
have  all  began  to  produce  excellent 
resources  and  skilled  interviewers. 
Goldenseal,  a publication  of  the  West 
Virgina  Department  of  Commerce  edited 
by  Tom  Scrivin,  has  been  very  interested 
in  publishing  oral  history  by  scholars 
and  workers.  We  know  we  have  a long 
way  to  go,  but  to  borrow  a title  of 
one  of  our  local  labor  history  books, 
we  have  made  a humble  beginning. 


AUDIBLES 

The  Pennsylvania  Labor  History 
Society  held  its  Third  Annual  Meeting 
in  Pittsburgh,  November  12-13,  1976, 
to  commemorate  the  Centennial  of  the 
Founding  of  America’s  First  Steel  Union, 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers. 

The  purposes  of  the  Society  include 
bringing  together  those  persons  and 
organizations  interested  in  the  study 
and  preservation  of  the  history  of  labor 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  surrounding 
region. 

For  addition  information,  write; 

Mr.  Ted  Kirsch 
President 

Pennsylvania  Labor  History  Society 
1816  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103 

• • • 

On  October  14  and  15,  1976,  approxi- 
mately two  dozen  students  and  scholars 
interested  in  the  oral  history  of  coal 
mine  workers  in  America  met  at  the 
Ohio  Historical  Center  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Those  in  attendance  comprise  a 
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Name 


Address 


Occupational  or  institutional  affiliation 
School  district  in  which  you  live  


Is  labor  history  taught  in  your  schools? 


If  not,  would  you  help  to  get  labor  history  introduced  into  the  curriculum? 


Please  give  any  suggestions  you  have  for  promoting  the  study  of  labor  history  in 
the  schools  


“committee  in  formation”  and  adopted 
the  title  Coal  Miners  Research  Project. 

The  Committee  submitted  a planning 
grant  proposal  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  in  November, 
1976. 

For  addition  information,  write: 
George  Parkinson,  Chairman 
Committee  in  Formation 
Coal  Miners  Research  Project 
West  Virginia  University  Library 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia  26506 

• • • 

The  PLHS  Youth  Education  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  survey  the  readers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  History 
Newsletter  through  the  “Audibles” 
Column. 

Please  fdl  out  the  attached  form, 
cut  on  the  dotted  line,  and  return  to 
Dale  Newman,  PLHS,  Department  of 
History,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania  15260. 

AN  AUDIO-VISUAL  HISTORY 
OF  EARLY  CRAFTS  AND  LIFE 
IN  THE  INDIAN  CREEK 
VALLEY*  AND  NEARBY  AREAS 

This  project  has  completed  a series 
of  interviews  with  older  residents  and 
former  residents  of  this  area  — inter- 
views conducted  by  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. This  is  not  an  academic  project 
done  by  scholars  from  outside  — it  is  a 
true  community  effort.  The  collected 
interviews  constitute  a project  of  the 
Pioneer  Crafts  Council  — a non-profit 
educational  organization  — in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Indian  Creek  Valley 
Bicentennial  Committee.  The  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  of  Pennsylvania  funded 
part  of  the  project. 

The  interviews  began  to  record  the 
history  of  the  old  crafts  and  skills 
of  this  area.  Eventually  the  interviewing 
covered  an  entire  way  of  life. 

*The  Indian  Creek  Valley  is  in  the  Laural 
Highlands  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 


The  following  tape-slide  sets,  with 
eighteen  to  thirty-one  slides,  cost  $8.00 
to  rent: 

Hand-made  Dulcimers:  early  nine- 
teenth-century hammer  dulcimer 
and  later  mountain  dulcimer. 

Flax  Spinning 

Log  Houses 

One-room  Schools:  what  it  was  like 
to  teach  children  of  all  ages. 

Quilting 

Rugboard  Weaving:  an  outdoor 
method  of  weaving  rag  rugs. 

Wagon  Building:  dogcart,  buggy 
and  coveried  wagon. 

The  following  tape-slide  sets  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-four  minutes  long 
with  thirty-one  to  forty-four  slides  cost 
$10.00  to  rent: 

Accordions:  describing  and  playing 
older  button  type,  etc. 

Braided  Rugs:  a family  tradition. 

Coal  mining  on  the  Family  Farm: 
in  a three-foot  vein  — to  supplement 
income. 

Old  Grist  Mills:  visits  to  three  old 
mills  in  the  area. 

Indian  Creek  Valley  Railroad:  build- 
ing and  operating  it  from  1905- 
1975. 

Old-Time  Living:  what  it  was  like  in 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries. 


Tapping  Sugar  Trees:  telling  about 
older  and  newer  methods. 

Wool:  From  Sheep  to  Sox  on  the  i 
Family  Farm.  ^ 

From  Fleece  to  Spinning  Yarn  - on  ' 
drop  spindle  and  walking  wheel. 
These  recordings  and  slides  are  avail-  ' 
able  for  prepaid  rental  and  desposit  ; 
of$5.00.  I 

For  further  information  write:  | 

Pioneer  Crafts  Council 
Box  110 

Mill  Run,  Pennsylvania  15464 


If  you  know  of  anyone  who  would  |i 
like  to  receive  subsequent  issues  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Oral  History  Newsletter,  ] 
NAME  and/or  INSTITUTION  i 


ADDRESS 
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Oral  History  of  the 
Popular  Community: 
Mirror  or  Epitaph? 

Increasingly,  practitioners  of  oral 
history  have  encouraged  both  small- 
town and  city  residents  to  use  oral 
history  as  a means  of  reflecting  upon 
and  using  their  own  historical  exper- 
ience. Their  histories  and  tapes  offer 
a glimpse  into  the  life  styles,  beliefs, 
culture  and  living  arrangements  of 
quite  ordinary  people.  Many  of  these 
people  have  remained  free  of  de- 

INTRODUCTION 

humanizing  forces  and  feel  that 
powerful  social  and  economic  restric- 
tions are  not  insurmountable:  they 
are  people  who  never  had  political 
offices  nor  high  positions  in  business 
or  education;  they  are  smalltown 
and  big-city  women  who  never 
participated  in  clubs  or  suffrage 
parades;  and  they  are  workers  in 
small  towns  and  big  cities  who  banded 
together  to  support  each  other. 

Many  historians  have  not  yet  come 
to  terms  with  the  implications  of  the 
kind  of  material  these  people  generate, 
despite  the  direction  it  points  for  a 
new  social  history.  Such  history  asks 
questions  about  the  nature  of  human 
relationships  and  provides  the  basis 
for  social  and  political  action.  At  its 
best  the  new  material  comprises  social 
history  formulated  in  terms  of  con- 
sciousness and  social,  political  and 
economic  movement,  and  consequent- 
ly, deserves  far  more  attention  and 
criticism  than  it  has  so  far  received. 

The  seven  articles  in  this  issue 
represent  an  effort  to  ask  questions 
of  these  common  people  about  the 
(Continued  on  page  2) 


By  Elisa  Moller 
Pioneer  Crafts  Council 

“In  the  evening  we’d  all  gather 
in  the  big  room  around  the  fire- 
place-oil lamps  we  had  to  use  . . . 
We’d  study  our  lessons  and  talk, 
tell  what  we  learned  in  school. 
Spelling  was  a great  thing  at  that 
time.  I would  pronounce  the  lessons 
to  my  brother  until  he’d  missed  a 
word  and  then  he’d  take  the  book 
and  pronounce  to  me  until  I missed 
a word.’’ 

Thus,  a ninety-one-year  old  woman 
quietly  tells  us  a bit  about  her 
family  life  on  a farm  in  Springfield 
Township,  Fayette  County,  in  the 
late  1800’s.  In  a tape-recorded  con- 
versation this  interesting  and  alert 
woman  tells  a friend  about  how  her 
family  raised  sheep  and  about  shear- 
ing the  sheep  with  hand  shears, 
washing  the  wool  with  soap  made 
with  lye  from  an  ash  hopper,  and 
taking  the  wool  to  the  carding  mill 
in  a wagon  with  two  horses.  Her 
mother  spun  the  wool  and  she.  as  a 
child,  wound  the  yarn  on 
a reel  “that  would  click  when  it  was 
a skein.”  Her  mother  knit  the  wool 
into  socks  — “we  could  only  afford 
two  pairs  for  each  of  us  so  we’d 
wash  them  out  at  night  to  have 
them  ready  for  school.” 

“When  I was  a girl  my  mother 
learnt  me  and  I’ve  been  spinning  ever 
since,”  matter-of-factly  explains  the 
eighty-two  year  old  woman  who  still 
demonstrates  the  spinning  of  linen 
thread  at  the  annual  Flax  Scutching 
at  Stahlstown,  Pennsylvania.  Her 
mother  was  the  “only  one  around 
who  could  spin  then  [when  the  Flax 


Scutching  started  in  1907].  . . She 
had  learnt  from  her  mother.”  An 
explanation  of  how  flax  is  raised  and 
prepared  for  spinning  by  breaking, 
scutching  and  combing  is  followed 
by  a discussion  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  spinning  wheel.  Also  discussed 
was  the  use  of  flax  seed  “when  you 
go  to  bed  at  night”  as  a remedy 
for  getting  foreign  matter  out  of  the 
eye. 

These  excerpts  are  typical  of  the 
“flavor”  to  be  found  in  the  Audio- 
Visual  History  of  Early  Crafts  in  the 
Indian  Creek  Valley,  Fayette  County, 
undertaken  by  the  Pioneer  Crafts 
Council  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
1975-1976. 

I 

As  a way  of  celebrating  the  Bi- 
centennial it  seemed  appropriate  for 
an  organization  concerned  with  teach- 
ing crafts  today  to  record  information 
about  early  methods  that  some  folks 
could  still  tell  about  from  first-hand 
experience.  As  we  considered  some  of 
the  older  people  in  this  mountain 
area  (primarily  Springfield  and  Salt- 
lick townships,  Fayette  County)  we 
gravitated  quite  naturally  toward  in- 
clusion of  information  about  early 
ways  of  living  as  well  as  particular 
craft  skills.  Our  purposes  were: 

1)  To  add  a dimension  to  the 
present-day  interest  in  good-quality 
crafts  as  a creative  experience  in  an 
industrial  and  commercial  era  an 
experience  in  hearing  and  seeing 
earlier  methods  with  the  personal 
element  of  individuals  and  families 
deeply  involved  in  essential  activities; 

2)  To  preserve  for  residents  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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(Continued  from  page  1) 

nature  of  changing  community  life  in 
Pennsylvania’s  towns,  rural  townships, 
and  inner-city  neighborhoods  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Dave  McBride,  of 
the  Historical  Commission,  and  I 
asked  the  writers  to  describe  their 
methods  of  training  interviewers  and 
their  actual  interviewing  methods;  to 
explore  the  meaning  of  evidence 
about  shared  experiences  and  group 
life  on  the  local  level;  to  describe 
the  nature  of  changing  family  relation- 
ships; to  analyze  local  traditions  and 
their  survival;  to  understand  the 
center  or  focal  point  of  “community” 
life  (churches,  schools,  homes);  to 
uncover  evidence  of  local  leadership; 
and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  oral 
history  had  a salutary  or  detrimental 
effect  on  the  local  community.  None 
of  the  writers  was  able  to  apply 
all  the  criteria  to  his  own  project, 
but  a number  of  patterns  emerge 
from  the  projects  which  are  valuable 
for  understanding  changing 
community  life. 

Much  of  what  we  find  in  the  first 
four  papers  is  indicative  of  strong 
group  and  community  life  in  the 
earlier  twentieth-century  small  towns 
and  rural  townships.  Ties  of  kinship 
and  shared  experiences  were  quite 
strong,  and  life  revolved  around 
certain  focal  points  in  the  community. 
In  Howard  Boksenbaum's  article,  the 
community  life  of  the  people  of  the 
western  end  of  Greene  County  re- 
volved around  the  churches,  “tiny 
country  stores,”  one-room  schoolhouses, 
and  the  shared  labor  of  threshing 
and  milling  grain.  In  the  Indian 
Creek  Valley,  Elise  Moller  found 
some  of  the  same  things;  a community 
life  revolving  around  one-room  schools 
located  within  walking  distance  of  all 
the  families  of  a locale,  a tight-knit 
family  life  in  which  all  the  household 
tasks  of  survival  were  taught,  and 
groups  of  neighbors  who  united 
together  to  do  the  hard  outdoor 
work.  In  Chester  County,  Nicolette 
Murray  found  common  living  arrange- 
ments, the  taking  in  of  people  in 
need  of  board  and  shelter,  and 
heavy  county  use  of  the  Normal 
School,  lyceums  and  chautauquas  of 
West  Chester.  In  Paul  Russo’s  article. 


a tiny  black  community  has  been 
sustained  for  over  a century  on  the 
basis  of  kin,  intermarriage,  and 
common  living  and  worshipping 
arrangements.  When  most  impressed 
us  about  the  varying  living  arrange- 
ments in  these  four  areas  was  the 
need  these  people  had  to  band 
together  to  accomplish  certain  ends. 
In  Greene  County  and  the  Indian 
Creek  Valley,  work  was  done  in 
common  since  farm  machinery  had 
not  yet  been  accepted  into  the  local 
culture;  in  Chester  County  and 
Hinsonville,  boarding  and  the  taking 
in  of  the  destitute  and  unfortunate 
was  necessary  in  the  case  of  death. 

Most  social  commentators  feel  that 
the  real  problem  in  the  destruction 
of  human  communities  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  was  the  emergence  of  a 
corporate  large-scale  economy,  a type 
of  capitalism  which  re-ordered  human 
relationships  on  the  local  level.  In 
such  a society,  so  the  thinking  goes, 
economic  activity  prevails  and  con- 
tractual relationships  replace  personal 
relationships.  There  is  all  kind  of 
evidence  in  four  of  the  articles  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Howard 
Boksenbaum’s  article  shows  that 
instead  of  the  disintegration  of  com- 
munity life  with  the  introduction  of 
the  automobile,  the  familiar  group 
boundaries  were  merely  redrawn  in 
people’s  minds  on  a larger  scale; 
the  older  interview  subjects  kept  in 
touch  with  their  ex-neighbors  through 
visits.  In  Sister  William  Anne’s  pro- 
ject to  devise  a meaningful  curri- 
culum for  inner-city  high  school 
students,  she  discovered  close  relation- 
ships currently  existing  among  ethnic 
families  and  friends;  in  the  Italian 
and  Irish  neighborhoods,  voluntary 
social  organizations  and  the  church 
replaced  locale  and  neighborhood  as 
the  communities  dispersed. 

In  Robert  Ulle’s  project  in  German- 
town, all  residents  of  the  community, 
from  ex-offenders  to  the  physically 
handicapped,  had  some  place  in  the 
neighborhood  group’s  work.  In  Dave 
McBride’s  perceptive  essay,  Mrs. 
G.,  as  did  other  black  women,  main- 
tained a strong  family  life,  and  Mr. 
P.  was  a part  of  a “mix  of  working 
people”  living  in  a well-defined 
neighborhood  of  Italians,  Jews  and 
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blacks.  Indeed,  it  could  be  that  social 
scientists  have  only  been  measuring 
the  movements  of  the  upper  strata 
of  communities  and  ethnic  groups  out 
of  the  community;  the  lower  and 
working  classes  in  many  cases,  we 
find,  did  not  conform  to  the  examples 
of  their  “betters”  and  still  followed 
many  of  the  older  patterns  of  living 
or  developed  viable  new  ones. 

And  yet  having  said  all  this,  we 
also  recognize  that  no  matter  how 
hard  these  groups  of  people  strive 
to  maintain  themselves,  many  of  these 
communities  were  and  are  being  phy- 
sically destroyed.  Rational  planning 
and  bureaucratic  function  replaced  in 
many  cases  the  old  community  politics 
and  conflicted  with  local  ideas  of 
community.  Modern  bureaucracy 
implies  centralized  versus  local 
decision-making,  a privileged  hierarchy, 
and  above  all  a rational  and  logical 
ordering  of  activity  by  means  of 
impersonal  rules  and  sanctions. 
These  rules  and  sanctions,  upholding 
economic  profit  and  efficient  plan- 
ning, met  with  understandable  resis- 
tance at  the  neighborhood  and  local 
urban  level.  One  can  easily  see  why 
from  an  example  given  in  McBride’s 
article.  In  a neighborhood  in  West 
Philadelphia  in  the  1960’s  a varied 
ethnic  population  was  dispersed, 
adequate  housing  was  torn  down, 
the  police  became  “not  so  good  with 
the  gangs,”  and  now  virtually  all 
that  exists  for  purchasing  food  is  a 
large  supermarket  many  blocks  away. 

Each  project  reflects  an  integration 
of  community  people  with  the  work 
of  the  oral  historian.  Howard  Boksen- 
baum’s, Nicolette  Murray’s  and  Elise 
Moller’s  projects  involved  volunteer 
interviewers.  Although  producing 
random  interviews,  they  nonetheless 
picked  up  the  flavor  of  local  life. 
Paul  Russo’s  and  Sister  William 
Anne’s  interviewing  projects  developed 
as  attempts  to  innovate  in  the  curri- 
culum and  bring  a sense  of  realism 
to  their  respective  classes.  Here, 
interviewing  and  community  contact 
were  undertaken  by  the  students.  Dave 
McBride’s  and  Bob  Ulle’s  projects 
go  deepest  in  tapping  the  grass 
roots  since  both  are  seen  as  “belong- 
ing” in  the  neighborhoods  and  as 
offering  genuine  understanding  and 
useful  services.  All  projects  also 
demonstrate  how  far  individuals  can 
go  to  make  commitments  to  the 
communities  they  study. 

DAVID  McBRIDE 
CARL  OBLINGER 
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area  some  aspects  of  life  in  days 
f gone  by,  of  a real  community  as 
; known  by  friends  and  neighbors  still 
[living. 

I A committee  of  ten  members  of 

■ the  Pioneer  Crafts  Council  who  live 
in  or  near  the  Indian  Creek  Valley 

' carried  the  full  responsibility  for  this 
project  as  volunteers.  They  suggested 
[ the  persons  to  be  interviewed,  con- 
ducted  the  interviews,  taped  the  con- 
; versations,  and  took  the  colored  slides. 
[Naturally,  the  project  demanded  much 
imore  than  anticipated:  more  than 

■ twenty-five  hundred  miles  were  traveled 
by  the  person  who  did  most  of  the 

[ taping  and  photography— in  this  area 
about  thirty-five  miles  long.  Many 
pictures  were  taken  with  personal 
cameras,  and  a total  of  503  slides 
were  compiled. 

The  members  of  the  committee 
had  varied  backgrounds:  several  be- 
longed to  families  long  resident  in 
the  area,  several  had  professional 
backgrounds  as  teachers,  architects 
: and  social-group  workers.  Their  ages 
covered  a wide  range;  their  familiarity 
with  tape  recording  extended  from 
I novice  to  experienced  teacher;  but 
' each  had  some  knowledge  of  a given 
subject,  and  all  had  definite  commit- 
ment to  the  project. 

! Grant  applications  were  submitted 
to  a State  and  a federal  agency  in 
an  effort  to  secure  adequate  funding 
for  the  project.  This  included  a two- 
I day  Pioneer  Crafts  Celebration  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  people 
: over  a wider  area  to  do  a number 
of  things.  They  enjoyed  the  tapes 
and  slides  and  an  exhibit  of  tools,  and 
took  part  in  demonstrations  of 
some  of  the  early  activities  described 
in  the  tapes.  However,  we  had  to  “cut 
our  pattern  to  fit  the  cloth.”  A 
Bicentennial  grant  of  $1,162,  with 
the  twenty-five  per  cent  share  contri- 
buted by  the  Lions’  Club,  was  the 
only  out-of-area  funding  available. 
And  so,  individual  contributions  of 
$5  to  $100  were  secured  from  area 
residents  and  from  family  members 
who  now  live  elsewhere;  two  pizza 
sales  and  some  income  from  sales  at 
the  Celebration  carried  a more  limited 
project.  We  were  able  to  employ 
only  three  part-time  people  to  help, 
primarily  with  the  Celebration. 

A moderately  priced  cassette 
recorder  was  used  for  most  of  the 
interviews  on  the  assumption  that  it 


would  be  less  “threatening”  to  older 
persons  than  a borrowed  reel-to-reel, 
recorder,  which  was  used,  however, 
in  two  instances.  A pause-control 
button  was  very  helpful  when  folks 
needed  time  to  decide  what  to  talk 
about  next. 

Being  novices  in  this  type  of  activity, 
we  relied  on  A Manual  for  Field 
Workers  on  Folklore  and  Oral  History, 
by  Edward  D.  Ives,  and  an  evening’s 
guidance  from  a nearby  university 
faculty  member.  It  would  doubtless 
have  been  wise  for  interviewers  to 


Mrs.  Agnes  Miller,  ninety-one  years  old, 
of  Normalville,  Fayette  County,  shows  how 
as  a child  she  wound  wool  thread  (spun 
by  her  mother)  onto  a reel. 

have  had  practice  sessions  in  using 
the  recorder  to  become  familiar  with 
its  sensitivity  to  all  kinds  of  sound  — 
voice  and  extraneous  noises.  Several 
conversations  had  to  be  re-recorded, 
but  people  were  very  gracious  about 
our  inexperience.  We  were  most  for- 
tunate to  secure  tbe  editing  assistance 
of  a young  man  who  gave  far  more 
in  interest,  time  and  skill  than  our 
meager  contract  warranted.  He 
eliminated  repetition,  hard-to-hear 
sections,  and  as  much  background 
noise  as  possible  — all  without  tamper- 
ing with  the  essential  part  of  the 
recorded  material. 

II 

The  tapes  and  slides  give  us  much 
factual  information  and  tell  something 
of  family  life  and  community  activities 
of  the  past. 

In  these  fiften  records  we  hear  and 
see  old  and  new  ways  of  braiding 
rugs;  the  names  of  old  quilting 
patterns  and  the  kinds  of  frame  used 
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as  well  as  how  to  recognize  a well- 
made  quilt;  the  actual  process  of 
preparing  and  spinning  wool;  the 
operation  of  a gristmill;  how  to  build 
a dogcart  (drawn  by  a horse);  how 
coal  was  dug  with  hand  tools;  how 
oxen  were  broken  to  the  yoke  by 
tying  their  tails  together  - and  much 
more. 

It  was  in  the  family  that  sons 
and  daughters  learned  to  do  all 
these  things:  how  to  flail  buckwheat, 
to  quilt,  to  spin,  to  mill  grain,  to 
tap  sugar  trees,  to  play  the  accordian. 
The  family  worked  together  to  raise 
the  sheep  and  prepare  the  wool  for 
spinning,  to  operate  the  gristmill,  to 
hoe  the  corn  and  plant  the  garden. 

After  explaining  the  left-over  equip- 
ment is  an  old  family  gristmill,  and 
telling  how  a water  wheel  was  used, 
and  later  tractor  power,  the  present 
owner  illustrated  the  importance  of 
his  family  life:  “When  I was  small, 
I remember  my  father  talking  about 
he  would  like  to  electrify  the  mill 
and  had  I been  a boy.  I'm  sure 
he  would  have  done  that.  Had  my 
father  known  that  1 would  be  like 
I was.  I’m  sure  he  would  have 
electrified  the  mill.  I’m  positive  I 
could  have  operated  it.” 

The  hard  life,  the  careful  planning 
by  families  in  earlier  days  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  ninety-four-year-old 
man  who  tells  about  old-time  living 
in  this  mountain  area.  “[We  had] 
no  machinery  in  those  days,  they 
mowed  with  a scythe,  and  they 
cradled  everything  . . . they  raised 
their  own  meat,  the  people  did.  They 
had  their  own  hogs  and  everything 
like  that  but  you  had  to  buy  your 
coffee  ...  I had  five  dollars  with 
me  when  I left  home  and  my  father 
told  me  ‘Now  boy,  it’s  not  what 
you  make  that  counts,  it’s  what  you 
save.’  I saved  a lot  lots  of  things  I’d 
like  to  have  but  I didn’t  have  the 
money.” 

Patterns  of  community  life  emerge 
quite  clearly  in  some  of  the  conver- 
sations. Two  examples  will  suffice. 
Using  a “rug  board  ” to  weave  rugs 
was  an  activity,  thirty  years  ago, 
that  required  the  help  of  neighbors: 
“I  was  hard  work  and  we’d  use 
four  people  at  a time  and  then  they’d 
get  tired  and  we’d  switch  off  and 
four  more  would  start  . . . every- 

body pitched  in  and  everybody  was 
happy.”  The  women  went  “from  one 
house  to  another,  whoever  needed 


rugs”  with  everyone  taking  a sandwich 
and  having  lunch  together.  This 
method  “probably  brought  from  the 
old  country”  was  widely  used  in  coal- 
mining towns  in  western  Pennsylvania 
and  is  still  occasionally  practiced  in 
a coal  town  or  a house  where  the 
“board”  is  strung  up  under  trees, 
on  a porch,  or  in  an  unused  room. 

The  man  who  at  age  thirteen 
helped  to  take  the  bark  off  railroad 
ties,  then  helped  surveyors  lay  out 
the  roadbed  for  the  Indian  Creek 
Valley  Railroad,  and  later  was  fire- 
man and  engineer  tells  about  the 
importance  of  this  eighteen-mile  rail- 
road to  the  economy  and  especially 
the  community  of  the  valley.  The 
railroad  was  originally  built  to  haul 
logs  from  the  mountains  to  the  saw- 
mill at  the  junction  with  the  B&O 
Railroad.  Then  later  it  hauled  coal, 
took  children  to  high  school,  and 
brought  city  folk  to  a summer  resort 
built  by  the  railroad  — “a  forerunner 
of  the  recreation  we  have  today  in 
the  valley”  (white-water  rafting, 
mountain  hiking,  skiing).  The  school 
in  the  village  at  the  junction  of 
the  railroads  was  “where  all  kinds  of 
community  activities  were  held.”  A 
hiker  today  finds  no  sign  of  the 
village. 

Ill 

These  tapes  reveal  delightfully 
natural  conversations  with  friends. 
They  give  the  “feel”  of  the  person 
talking  — the  slow,  deliberate  voice  of 
the  person  thinking  back  over  the 
years,  the  emphasis  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  telling,  the  chuckles 
about  amusing  incidents  recalled. 
They  have  not  been  transcribed,  pur- 
posely—the  spoken  word  is  much 
more  interesting.  The  slides  show  the 


Four  Mill  Run,  Fayette  County,  women 
thread  the  rugboard  to  weave  rugs  out-of- 
doors  as  did  their  ancestors  seventy-five 
years  ago. 


person  and  the  things  being  talked 
about. 

Newer  meaning  is  given  to  present- 
day  left-overs  from  the  past:  the 
millrace  and  foundations  of  the  grist- 
mill, built  in  1851  and  operated 
until  the  1940’s;  a mid-1800  hand- 
made hammer  dulcimer  found  in  an 
attic,  whose  present  owner  says,  “My 
ancestors  were  deeply  religious  people 
so  I’m  sure  it  was  not  used  for 
dancing  — probably  used  for  singing 
around  the  fireplace.” 

Many  warm  feelings  were  generated 
and  new  status  given  to  older  people, 
who  found  that  they  had  something 
of  interest  to  tell  to  younger  genera- 
tions. Families,  too,  were  involved: 
the  son-in-law  who  built  an  ash 
hopper  at  the  urging  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  ninety-one-year-old 
woman  who  wanted  to  show  how  lye 
was  made  for  the  soap  used  in 


By  Howard  Boksenbaum 
Eva  K.  Bowlby  Library,  Waynesburg 

Over  the  past  century  Greene 
County,  in  the  southwesternmost 
corner  of  Pennsylvania,  has  witnessed 
the  growth  and  decline  of  American 
rural  life,  the  boom,  bust  and  now 
boom  again  of  its  coal,  oil  and 
natural  gas  industries.  It  has  also 
witnessed  the  more  general  pains  and 
pleasures  of  small  towns  and  family 
farm  coping  with  the  problems  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  county  supplied  troops 
to  quash  the  labor  uprisings  of  early 
twentieth-century  Pittsburgh,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  or- 
ganization and  growth  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  western 
part  of  the  county  was  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  productive  wool  pro- 
ducing areas.  And  all  around,  oil 
and  gas  wells  were  drilled  and  new 
technologies  devised. 

This  experience  is  recorded  in 
county  and  local  records,  and  in  the 
few  memoirs  that  Greene  countians 
have  left;  but  the  richest  source  of 
this  history  is  the  memories  of  the 
area’s  senior  citizens.  Often,  they  are 
unable  to  supply  the  data  that  the 
more  quantitive  historians  would  pre- 
fer. But  through  their  recollections 
a wealth  of  first  hand  accounts, 
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washing  the  sheep’s  wool;  the  sonfj 
with  his  ninety-four-year-old  father"') 
watched  for  the  buckwheat  to  be  in  \ 
full  bloom  on  the  old  farm  back  in  ■ 
the  mountain  so  pictures  could  be 
taken  to  illustrate  the  spoken  word. 

In  conclusion,  you  have  to  like  people 
and  want  to  share  their  experiences 
to  undertake  this  kind  of  project. 
The  following  excerpt  shows  how 
very  rewarding  the  project  was  to  me. 

“I  want  to  say  that  this  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  experiences  I’ve 
had  in  many  years  — to  explain  to 
you  about  my  experience  in  building 
the  Indian  Greek  Valley  Railroad. 
Now  then,  seventy  years  later  [because 
of  your  interest  shown  in  me],  I went 
down  the  railroad  bed  today  in  a 
Bronco,  which  is  something  I never 
expected  to  do.  I want  to  say  ‘thank 
you’  and  it’s  been  a wonderful  exper- 
ience.” 


not  only  of  incidents  and  events, 
but  of  the  methodology  and 
emotional  quality  of  living,  is  avail- 
able to  whomever  is  willing  to  listen. 

I 

Now  with  the  anticipated  opening 
of  as  many  as  twelve  new  mines 
over  the  next  eighteen  years,  mostly 
in  the  agrarian  western  end  of  the 
county,  the  trend  of  the  past  de- 
cades should  be  drastically  reversed. 
The  county’s  population  is  expected 
to  rise  from  the  current  forty  thou- 
sand to  about  one  hundred  thousand 
by  1995,  and  the  growth  is  expected 
to  comprise  primarily  younger 
workers  and  their  families. 

Confronting  so  rapid  and  com- 
prehensive a change,  Greene  County 
residents  were  ready  to  move  to 
preserve  their  past.  In  May,  1977, 
the  Greene  County  Library  System 
announced  that,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Greene  County  Historical  Society 
and  the  Prograrh  for  Gifted  Children 
in  Greene  County,  it  was  beginning 
an  oral  history  taping  project.  Con- 
sequently, the  response  to  a call  for 
volunteers  made  through  four  articles 
in  two  local  newspapers  was  enthusias- 
tic. Thirty-four  people  offered  to  tape 
interviews.  In  addition,  fifty  either 
offered  to  be  interviewed  or,  having 
had  their  name  suggested  by  library 


Green  Countians  Recall 
Rural,  Small-Town  Life 


patrons,  agreed  to  be  interviewed 
at  first  contact.  Seventeen  volunteers 
attended  a series  of  three  evening 
training  sessions  for  volunteer  inter- 
viewers, July  28,  29  and  30. 

The  training  sessions  covered  use 
of  equipment,  basic  interviewing 
techniques,  and  where  to  find  written 
sources  of  Greene  County  history. 
Some  time  was  set  aside  for  prac- 
tice. Moreover,  a standard  scheduling 
procedure  designed  to  facilitate  record 
keeping,  which  has  been  quite 
effective,  was  presented,  amended  by 
the  participants  and  adopted.  Some 
first  assignments  were  made  at  the 
final  training  session,  as  a number  of 
volunteers  had  come  with  specific 
interviewees  in  mind  and  were  eager 
to  start. 

So  small  a collection  is  necessarily 
shallow  and  lacks  any  systematic 
thrust.  Much  of  the  information  is 
valuable  as  genealogy,  and  there  is 
a good  deal  of  “how  to  do  it” 
information  from  the  old  days.  Few 
topics,  however,  are  dealt  with  in 
depth  on  more  than  any  two  tapes 
of  the  twenty;  none  of  the  suggestions 
for  follow-up  interviews  that  have 
come  naturally  out  of  the  existing 
tapes  and/or  are  noted  on  the  inter- 
viewers’ reports  has  yet  been  pursued. 

II 

Nevertheless,  the  corpus  of  tapes 
on  hand  does  constitute  a foundation 
upon  which  a more  systematic 
collection  can  be  built,  and  a 
definition  of  Greene  County  life  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  has  begun 
to  unfold.  One  picture  that  emerges 
in  the  west  is  of  a population  of 
large  tightly  knit  families  on  indivi- 
dual farms  joined  loosely  into  villages 
around  churches,  tiny  country  stores, 
one- room  schoolhouses,  and  shared 
services  such  as  threshing  and  milling 
grain. 

The  villages  as  portrayed  in  the 
taped  interviews  are  in  the  process 
of  dissolving  in  the  face  of  successive 
waves  of  intrusion  from  the  outside 
world.  Glenn  Brewer  “walked  to 
Waynesburg  from  Ruff  Creek  to  find 
work,”  rather  than  “work  for  nothin’” 
as  his  father’s  apprentice  blacksmith. 
Others  left  their  villages  to  join  oil 
and  gas  crews  digging  wells  and  laying 
pipe.  The  tapes  are  filled  with  ex- 
planations of  where  this  or  that  now 
extinct  village  was  located,  and  lists 
of  the  successions  of  owners  of  general 
stores  that  had  been  the  nuclei  of 
villages,  successions  presaging  the 
stores’  demise. 

There  are  continuities  too,  however. 


As  the  automobile  and  new  roads 
diminished  the  distance  between  the 
disappearing  communities,  community 
boundaries  were  psychologically 
redrawn  on  a larger  scale.  The 
stories  of  the  dissolution  and  extinc- 
tion of  villages  are  balanced  by  the 
recurrent  fact  that  the  interviewees 
haven’t  lost  track  of  their  ex-neighbors, 
who  most  often  were  relatives  as 
well.  Indeed,  they  may  consider 
“neighbors”  to  encompass  a circle  of 
larger  radius  than  before.  This,  indeed, 
is  one  direction  for  future  interview- 
ing that  the  present  tapes  demand. 

A second  picture  of  the  Greene 
County  community  that  emerges  from 
the  interviews  shows  the  towns  of 
Carmichaels  and  Waynesburg  growing 
populous  and  prosperous  as  county 
landowners  sold  coal  rights  and  moved 
to  town,  and  as  new  products  and 
services  from  the  nation’s  burgeon- 
ing industries  flowed  through  the 
towns  into  the  rural  areas.  The  first 
cars  appeared  in  Waynesburg  in  the 
early  teens  and  roads  developed  as 
auto  owners  worked  together  to  build 
them.  Later  local  contractors  brought 
Irish  and  Italian  workers  to  lay  brick 
roads  and  build  streets. 

This  picture,  too,  points  to  further 
directions  for  interviewing.  Eyewitness 
accounts  of  the  town’s  development  — 
the  origin  of  the  fire  department  in 
response  to  the  disastrous  Downey 
House  fire  in  1923,  the  growth  of 
Waynesburg  College,  the  history  of 
the  Methodist  Church  — have  been 
collected,  but  the  experiences  of  the 
actual  builders— the  bricklayers,  store 
owners,  ditch  diggers  — have  yet  to  be 
recorded.  What  enticed  these  workers 
to  Greene  County?  What  did  they 
find  when  they  arrived?  What  led 
them  to  stay?  Were  they  integrated 
into  the  existing  community  and  if 
so,  how? 

The  coal  mining  eastern  end  of  the 
county  has  just  been  touched  upon 
in  the  Oral  History  Project.  Through 
an  account  of  the  Mather  Mine 
Disaster  of  1928  by  Ethel  Hill,  who 
helped  with  the  relief  activities,  a 
picture  of  a broad  community  of 
miners  responding  to  disaster,  is 
visible.  Volunteer  rescuers  arrived  from 
as  far  away  as  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  to  work  eight-hour  shifts  as 
rescuers.  The  local  church  established 
a canteen  manned  by  the  local  women 
to  service  the  rescuers;  later,  the  sur- 
vivors helped  in  the  funeral  arrange- 
ments. 

Although  the  interview  with  Mrs. 
Hill  deals  exclusively  with  the  disaster 
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of  1928,  much  is  implied  about  the 
Mather  community  of  the  time.  Fore- 
most among  these  implications  is  that 
of  the  mining  town’s  inferiority  com 
plex.  Mrs.  Hill’s  main  compliment  to 
Mather  is  that  “driving  through  it, 
you  wouldn’t  know  it  was  a mining 
town.” 

Ill 

In  short,  what  has  been  missing 
from  the  Greene  County  Oral  History 
Project  is  a conceptualization  of  the 
project  as  a whole.  This  can  be 
excused,  perhaps,  because  the  pro- 
ject has  been  conceived  and  operated 
to  date  by  a variety  of  people 
library  staff  and  volunteers  — with  a 
variety  of  conceptions  of  Greene 
County  and  its  past.  Each  interview 
has  been  viewed,  and,  consequently 
treated,  as  an  entity  unto  itself. 
Future  interviews,  however,  will  at- 
tempt to  pursue  more  narrowly  and 
deeply  four  areas  already  touched 
upon:  the  development  and  impact 
of  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  the 
changing  nature  of  sheep  farming 
and  the  life-style  it  defined,  the  growth 
of  Waynesburg  and  Carmichaels,  and 
the  development  of  the  coal  mining 
community  of  Mather. 

Beyond  its  intrinsic  value  as  a 
source  of  knowledge  of  the  past, 
the  Oral  History  Project  has  already 
had  effects  on  Greene  County.  History 
has  taken  on  a broader,  more  inti- 
mate meaning  for  many  county  residents. 
The  library,  too,  has  already  bene- 
fitted  from  the  project.  With  the 
growth  in  importance  of  history,  the 
library’s  resources  are  growing  more 
important  to  many  who  rarely  thought 
about  libraries  before.  Moreover,  the 
Oral  History  Project,  operating 
throughout  the  library  system,  is  help- 
ing to  tie  together  system  units  in 
new  ways  and  built  a stronger  system 
overall. 


If  you  would  like  to  receive  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  History 
Newsletter, 

NAME  and/or  INSTITUTION 


ADDRE.S.S 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTION: 

Send  to  Carl  Oblinger, 

Pennsylvania 

Oral  History  Newsletter, 

PHMC.  Bo.x 

1026,  Harrisburg  17120. 

A County  History  of  Mutual  Aid 


By  Nicolette  Murray 
Chester  County  Project  Director 

The  Chester  County  Library’s 
Oral  History  Project  is  funded  by 
Chester  County  Manpower  under 
CETA  title  VII.  Basically,  the  grant 
covers  the  director’s  salary  and  fringe 
benefits  plus  $850  for  operating  ex- 
penses. Pat  Redmond  of  the  library 
wrote  the  proposal  and  County  Com- 
missioner Earl  Baker  was  enthusiastic 
and  supportive  of  the  idea. 

The  grant  proposal  was  written  to 
allow  general  participation  in  the 
county,  with  interviewing  topics  to 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  early 
motoring,  railroads,  trolleys,  farming, 
schooling,  local  government  and  life 
styles.  It  was  obviously  broadly 
written  and  designed  to  encourage 
a great  deal  of  community  partici- 
pation. The  goals  of  the  project 
are  popular  rather  than  research 
oriented,  participatory  rather  than 
narrow.  We  wanted  everyone  in  the 
county  to  feel  welcome  to  take  part 
in  the  project  whether  as  an  inter- 
viewer or  narrator. 

I 

We  came  to  rely  on  the  great 
number  of  historical  societies  for 
interviewers,  supporters  and  resources. 
Each  local  society  was  contacted 
and  the  response  was  almost  always 
enthusiastic.  Members  of  these  organi- 
zations had  many  suggestions  of 
worthwhile  people  to  interview.  In 
some  cases,  too,  the  local  historical 
organization  would  host  a training 
seminar  for  volunteer  interviewers  as 
the  program  for  their  regular 
meeting. 

Training  seminars  for  interviewers 
were  usually  about  one  and  a half 
hours  long.  During  that  time  we 
gave  a brief  background  on  the 
development  of  oral  history  and  some 
of  the  different  ways  it  is  used, 
mentioning  especially  books  using  oral 
history,  and  other  oral-history  projects 
in  Pennsylvania.  Basic  interviewing 
and  recording  techniques  were  dis- 
cussed and  each  person  practiced 
using  the  tape  recorder. 

Realizing  that  much  of  the  material 
discussed  during  the  session  was  new 
to  most  people  attending,  we  made 
up  a training  manual  and  two  prac- 
tice exercises  for  interviewers.*  The 
manual  reviewed  interviewing  and 

‘Ideas  for  the  exercises  are  taken  from 
Cullom  Davis,  et.  al.  From  Tape  to  Type. 


recording  basics  and  also  the  pro- 
cedural aspects  of  our  project.  The 
first  exercise  was  picking  out  good 
and  bad  interviewing  techniques  in 
interview  transcripts.  The  other  is  a 
“mini-memoir”  experience  — a fifteen 
minute  practice  interview  in  which  the 
interviewer  goes  through  all  the  steps 
from  planning  an  interview  schedule 
to  getting  the  release  signed,  checking 
spelling,  and  returning  the  material 
to  the  library.  The  director  then 
listens  to  the  tape  and  discusses  it 
with  the  interviewer. 

During  the  training  seminar  we 
make  clear  to  the  volunteers  that 
this  is  their  opportunity  to  pursue, 
with  the  aid  of  the  library’s  train- 
ing, equipment  and  encouragement, 
an  interest  in  local  history  they  may 
have  had  for  some  time. 

Narrators  are  located  primarily  by 
word  of  mouth  from  the  general 
public  who  had  been  reached  by  a 
pamphlet  we  distributed,  newspaper 
articles,  announcements  on  a local 
radio  station,  or  from  the  various 
local  historical  societies  and  senior 
citizen  centers.  Volunteer  interviewers 
often  have  someone  in  mind  to 
interview,  and  that  specific  person  is 
their  reason  for  attending  the  training 
seminar.  For  example,  Wayne  Gabel 
of  Honey  Brook  called  us  to  volun- 
teer as  a narrator  after  reading 
about  the  project  in  the  newspaper. 

We  were  able  to  visit  three  senior 
centers  in  the  county  to , acquaint 
people  with  the  project.  Generally, 
when  everyone  at  the  center  was 
gathered  together,  we  were  introduced 
to  the  group  and  we  explained  what 
we  were  doing  and  how  they  could 
help  us  put  together  a picture  of 
county  life  as  it  was  many  years 
ago.  Then,  with  a background  in- 
formation questionnaire,  we  approached 
each  individual  asking  and  answering 
questions.  We  were  then  able  to 
identify  those  we  would  want  to 
interview. 

Although  oral  history  is  very  much 
in  vogue  these  days,  it  is  still  not 
an  overly  familiar  project  to  the 
general  public.  We  gratefully  accepted 
every  opportunity  to  explain  what  we 
were  doing  — to  a women’s  club,  a 
commissioner’s  meeting,  local  his- 
torical organizations,  a local  radio 
interviewer,  and  newspaper  reporters, 
librarians,  senior  centers  and  anyone 
else  who  asked  about  it.  We  also 
printed  pamphlets  and  flyers  for  dis- 
tribution. Community  response  simply 
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would  not  come,  we  learned,  unless 
we  made  what  seemed  at  the  time 
like  an  “overkill”  effort. 

II 

Chester  County  has  a long  and 
varied  history,  and  many  families 
can  trace  their  roots  to  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Among  the  people 
interviewed  were  many  who  took  great 
pride  in  this  general  heritage  and 
their  own  family’s  part  in  it.  In  some 
cases  this  pride  took  over  the  inter- 
views, and  the  individual  himself  or 
herself  became  secondary.  This  was 
not  only  a problem  with  narrators; 
many  interviewers  often  saw  county 
history  in  terms  of  William  Penn 
land  grants  and  eighteenth-  and  early 
nineteenth-century  history. 

Because  of  the  broadness  of  our 
project  guidelines  regarding  subject 
matter,  our  interviews  do  not  lend 

themselves  readily  to  generalizations. 
Also,  it  would  be  irresponsible  to 
draw  conclusions  at  this  point  on 
the  basis  of  so  few  interviews  (thirty- 
five  to  forty).  Rather,  we  will  point 

out  a few  examples  we  found  of 

community  feeling,  involvement  and 
participation. 

In  Downingtown  Mrs.  Sarh  Miller, 
a black  woman  and  the  first  of  eleven 
children,  went  to  live  with  her 
grandmother  when  she  was  a very 
young  child  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Downingtown  log  cabin.  (This  is 
now  a historical  landmark  used  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building.) 
“You  know  like  grandmothers  do, 
she  explained,  “they  take  the  first 
one  anyway.”  After  her  grandmother’s 
death  when  Mrs.  Miller  was  five  or 
six,  she  returned  to  live  with  her 

parents. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
the  borough  did  receive  the  log  cabin 
in  1940  from  Thomas  Downing’s 
estate,  those  living  in  it  at  that  time, 
Roxanna  Reny’s  family,  went  to  live 
with  Mrs.  Anna  Kirk’s  family  on  the 
third  floor  of  her  house.  Newspaper 
accounts  tell  us  about  Roxanna  Reny’s 
residence  in  the  cabin  mainly  because 
the  cabin  was  a popular  symbol  of 
Downingtown’s  heritage,  but  it  was 

through  interviewing  Mrs.  Kirk  that 
we  found  out  where  the  Renys  went 
when  they  left  the  cabin. 

Naming  practices  in  Mrs.  Anna 

Kirk’s  family  were  interesting.  Both 
she  and  her  sister  were  named  after 
women  in  the  family  Mrs.  Kirk’s 

mother  had  once  worked  for.  Anna’s 
name  was  also  partially  taken  from 

her  mother’s  sister.  One  of  Mrs. 
Kirk’s  daughters  then  was  given  Silvas, 


ithe  last  name  of  the  owners  of  the 
teahouse  Mrs.  Kirk  worked  in  for 
fourteen  years,  as  one  of  her  names. 

In  the  Unionville  area  of  the 
county  Mrs.  Henrietta  Crosson  lived 
with  her  parents,  a farmer  and  a 
housewife,  and  her  seven  brothers 
and  sisters.  It  was  not  a very  large 
farm  and  from  what  Mrs.  Crosson 
remembers,  it  took  most  of  what 
was  raised  to  feed  the  family.  At 
any  rate,  neighbors  of  theirs,  a black 
couple,  told  the  Crossons  about  a 
woman  they  knew  who  evidently 
needed  a place  to  stay. 

Interviewer;  Were  other  people 
ever  taken  into  your  family  to 
live? 

Mrs.  Crosson;  Just  this  one 
colored  lady  and  she  was  just 
one  of  us.  She  was  a dear  old 
woman.  And  she  was  really  very 
good  because  she’d  keep  the 
kitchen  clean  and  the  dishes 
washed  and  all  those  kind  of 
things  done.  So  it  was  real  nice 
to  have  her.  We  call  her  Aunt 
Susan;  that’s  how  much  we 
thought  of  her. 

Interviewer;  How  did  your  family 
know  her? 

Mrs.  Crosson;  Well,  on  down  the 
road  from  where  we  lived  there 
was  a colored  family  lived  there 
by  the  name  of  miller.  I think 
maybe  they  had  said  something 
about  her  not  having  a home, 
her  husband  had  died.  And  she 
was  a very,  very  respectable 
woman  in  every  way  . . . And 
she  lived  with  us  until  we  were 
grown  up. 

Interviewer;  Was  that  a common 
thing  in  Unionville,  that  people, 
most  of  the  people  would 
take  . . . 

Mrs.  Crosson;  Well,  most  of  the 
people  had  a lot  of  money  to 
pay  — had  a lot  of  money  they 
could  pay  a lot.  But  she  was 
just  glad  enough  to  have  a home 
and  food  and  a bed  and,  you 
know,  a little  change.  What- 
ever she  needed,  why  if  she 
needed  shoes  or  anything,  we 
always  bought  everything.  She 
never  went  anywhere  at  all;  she 
just  stayed  here. 

Interviewer;  She  didn’t  have  any 
relatives  that  you  knew  of? 

Mrs.  Crosson;  Only  her  husband 
and  this  son  that  had  died  years 
before. 

Ellen  Cope’s  parents  also  took  a 
woman  into  their  home  — a Lucy 


Abbott,  Too,  when  Ellen  was  near 
the  end  of  her  education  at  the 
Westtown  School  and  just  beginning 
her  college  years,  Gertrude  Jacobs 
lived  with  the  Copes  and  was  put 
through  West  Chester  Normal  School 
by  Gilbert  Cope  (Ellen’s  father)  in 
exchange  for  household  help. 

In  the  case  of  the  Crosson  family 
the  relationship  is  usually  considered 
paternalistic  since  a white  family  took 
in  a black.  But  the  case  of  the 
Millers  and  the  Kirks  is  always  con- 
sidered a good  example  of  community 
relations  and  helping  neighbors  out 
since  both  parties  were  black.  Pater- 
nalism, however,  is  a word  with  too 
many  negative  connotations  and  is 
often  used  more  on  the  basis  of  color 
than  other  factors  that  should  be 
considered.  In  the  Crosson-Aunt  Susan 
case,  I would  say  a reciprocal 
relationship  which  benefitted  both 
parties  was  worked  out. 

The  mothers  of  three  people  inter- 
viewed relocated  their  families  in 
West  Chester  to  be  closer  to  relatives 
after  the  deaths  of  their  husbands, 
and  in  two  of  these  cases  the  families 
lived  with  their  relatives  until  they 
found  lodging  of  their  own.  Another 
man  interviewed  moved  with  his 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters  to  West 
Chester  after  the  Indian  reservation 
on  which  they  had  lived  in  Carlisle 
was  broken  up. 

Another  way  people  were  taken  into 
homes  was  by  paying  to  board. 
Generally,  those  taken  in  were  known 
previously  by  those  with  whom  they 
boarded.  For  example,  Mary 
McMullen’s  parents  took  in  boarders 
while  they  were  saving  to  buy  their 
farm  in  Pocopson  Township.  Since 
Mr.  McMullan,  as  a coachman,  was 
provided  by  his  employer  with  a house 
for  his  family,  they  took  in  the  other 
farmhands. 

During  the  depression  Anna  Moore 
and  her  husband  also  took  in  summer 
boarders  from  Philadelphia,  who 
“decorated  the  porch,”  as  she  put 
it.  And  since  Anna  had  been  a nurse 
specializing  in  nervous  and  mental 
patients,  she  could  also  nurse  a 
patient  or  two  in  their  home,  which 
she  did. 

West  Chester  Normal  School  (now 
State  College),  the  local  schools, 
lyceums  and  Chautauquas  all  were 
great  sources  of  community  interest 
and  participation  in  the  early  twentieth 
century  in  the  county.  Many  of  the 
teachers  in  the  small  schoolhouses 
throughout  the  county  had  been 
trained  at  the  Normal  School,  Anna 
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Moore  explained  it  this  way; 

And  then  we  had  lyceum,  a 
literary  society  . . . Generally 
the  school  teachers  promoted 
it  and  they  would  have  come 
from  the  college  down  here. 
But  then  it  was  the  Normal 
School  and  they  had  the  Norse 
Society  and  the  Aryan  Society 
down  there  at  the  college  . . . 
They  don’t  have  them  anymore, 
do  they?  . . . Well,  the  teachers 
that  would  have  gone  to  the 
Normal  School  would  naturally 
have  the  feeling  of  these  two 
societies.  And  when  they  got 
into  a place  like  Honey  Brook, 
they’d  get  together  and  organized 
not  two  socieities,  but  one  literary 
group.  And  they’d  have  debates 
and  singing,  reciting,  discussions 
on  almost  any  topic  of  the  day 
. . . I do  remember  one;  Is 

it  more  profitable  for  a young 
person  to  stay  in  the  country 
or  go  to  the  city?’  ...  I 
remember  they  were  interesting. 

Of  course  in  West  Chester  the 
influence  of  the  Normal  School  would 
be  emphasized.  Esther  Baldwin  re- 
members her  father’s  great  delight 
in  taking  part  in  educational  decisions 
in  the  community.  He  served  on  the 
borough  school  board  and  on  the 
Normal  School  board.  Catherine 
Mason  went  there  and  was  greatly 
influenced  by  two  of  the  teachers 
she  had  there.  Dr.  Schmucker  and 
Dr.  Cromwell.  Mrs.  Crosson  went 
there  for  one  year,  but  for  financial 
reasons  was  unable  to  finish  her 
course.  And  Ellen  Cope  used  to  go 
down  to  the  Normal  School  gymnasium 
with  Gertrude  Jacobs  to  “swing  on 
the  rings”  and  do  stunts. 

The  local  Chautauquas  and  lyceums 
are  remembered  by  most  of  the 
people  interviewed  as  a special  form 
of  entertainment.  The  basic  idea  of 
the  Chautauqua  movement  was  to 
expose  people  in  the  country  to 
“culturally  and  morally  uplifting” 
programs.  It  was  entertainment  with 
a message,  so  to  speak.  The  programs 
were  presented  by  people  from  out- 
side the  community,  and  it  was  an 
event  most  tried  not  to  miss. 
Accounts  of  the  event  vary  from 
community;  this  is  how  Mrs.  Crosson 
remembers  it;  “Well,  they  had  people 
on  the  stage  acting  and  little  plays 
and  music.  And  that  was  a great 
thing  to  go  to.  You’d  look  forward 
to  that  each  year.  Outsiders  came 
and  put  it  on  in  the  town  hall.  ” This 
seems  to  be  the  way  most  people 


remember  it  — as  very  fine  enter- 
tainment. 

Although  the  community  feeling  in 
the  county  has  always  been  strong, 
it  has  also  often  been  based  on 
length  of  stay  in  the  county.  One 
woman  told  us  that  she  was  a new- 
comer to  the  county,  having  lived 
here  for  only  fourteen  years.  In 
another  situation  a gentleman  also 
described  himself  as  a newcomer  of 
seventeen  years  in  the  community. 
A few  people  in  interviews  have  com- 
mented on  the  “stand-offish”  attitudes 
of  the  people  and  how  difficult  it 
was  and  possibly  still  is  to  come 
into  the  area. 

This  project  in  its  own  small  way 


has  helped  the  interpersonal  feeling  in 
the  community.  After  one  interview 
the  narrator  looked  at  me  and  ex- 
claimed, “Wait  till  I boast  that  I got 
to  talk  with  someone  listening  for  an 
hour  and  a half!”  And  one  inter- 
veiwer  related  that  after  a two-hour 
interview  with  her  narrator  sharing 
so  much  of  her  personal  life  with  her, 
they  simply  hugged  one  another.  Most 
everyone  doing  an  interview  comes 
back  feeling  rewarded  and  enthusiastic 
about  the  experience.  Narrators,  too, 
enjoy  the  interview  and  have  even 
called  us  at  the  library  to  express 
their  enjoyment.  In  this  sense  both 
narrators  and  interviewers  develop  an 
increased  sense  of  community  by  the 
experience. 


A Vanishing  Village  Is  Recalled 


By  Paul  Russo 
Lincoln  University,  Oxford 

The  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  Hinsonville,  a small  rural 
community  of  black  property  owners 
in  Chester  County  from  1829  through 
1889,  began  as  a Lincoln  University 
history  seminar  that  I taught  during 
the  January  interim  period  of  1972. 
The  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to 
introduce  students  to  the  techniques 
of  researching  and  writing  local 
history.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
records  to  be  found  in  the  county 
courthouse  and  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society,  but  oral  history 
was  introduced,  too.  The  January 
interim  has  since  been  eliminated 
from  the  academic  calendar  and  I 
have  carried  on  the  “project”  alone 
in  my  spare  time. 

I 

Hinsonville  in  its  heyday  consisted 
of  hardly  a dozen  property-owning 
families,  but  they  constituted  a 
remarkable  community.  There  was, 
for  instance,  the  small  Hinson  family, 
which  provided  the  name  of  the 
settlement  that  appears  on  county 
maps  between  1847  and  1860,  and 
which  after  migrating  to  Philadelphia 
produced  Dr.  Eugene  Hinson,  the 
prominent  Philadelphia  surgeon  who 
helped  found  Mercy  Hospital,  later 
Mercy-Douglass.  There  was  Samuel 
G.  Glasgow,  the  prosperous  brick- 
maker,  who  in  1859  sold  his  several 
properties  scattered  around  East 
Nottingham  Township  and  Oxford 
Borough  and  sailed  with  his  extensive 


family  to  Liberia,  where  he  remained 
a colonist  for  a dozen  years.  There 
were  the  three  Amos  brothers,  who 
did  poorly  at  farming,  but  who 
pursued  successful  ecclesiastical  careers. 
One  of  the  brothers,  James,  was 
the  catalyst  for  the  founding  of  the 
Ashmun  Institute  (later  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity) in  the  heart  of  Hinsonville, 
and  he  and  his  brother  Thomas 
were  the  school’s  first  two  students. 
They,  too,  sailed  for  Liberia  after 
their  ordination  as  Presbyterian 
ministers.  Another  Hinsonville  family, 
the  Fitzgeralds,  moved  south  after 
the  Civil  War  and  grew  rich  in 
North  Carolina.  A Fitzgerald  descen- 
dent,  Pauli  Murray,  wrote  the 
sensitive  history  of  his  family.  Proud 
Shoes:  The  Story  of  an  American 
Family  (New  York:  Harper  & Brothers, 


1956),  which  is  scheduled  for  reprint- 
ing this  year.  And  above  all,  there 
was  the  Walls  family,  the  first  to 
arrive  and  the  only  one  to  remain 
today,  the  family  that  started  the 
community  church  and  graveyard, 
which  it  still  preserved  against  demo- 
lition and  decay. 

By  the  late  1860’s,  Hinsonville  as  a 
geographical  locale  was  on  the 
verge  of  extinction,  soon  virtually  to 
disappear  into  the  spreading  campus 
of  Lincoln  University.  The  demo- 
graphic center  of  gravity  moved  a 
mile  south  where  a new  settlement 
grew  up,  called  Lincoln  University 
Village,  on  what  had  formerly  been 
unfit  swampland,  but  which  now  lay 
along  the  tracks  of  the  railroad  that 
had  arrived  in  1860.  In  one  way, 
the  Village  and  Hinsonville  constituted 
the  same  community,  in  the  sense 
that  members  of  the  same  families 
lived  in  both  places.  But  in  most 
ways,  the  Village  represented  some- 
thing new.  Where  Hinsonville  had 
been  a settlement  of  farmers,  the 
Village  was  a community  of  workers  — 
in  the  new  phosphate  factory,  the 
biggest  employer,  or  on  the  railroad. 
By  the  1890’s  the  Village  had  grown 
into  a miniature  industrial-commercial 
hub,  whose  residents  even  contemplated 
acquiring  borough  status.  There 
had  been  an  influx  of  new  families, 
having  nothing  in  common  with 
the  old  Hinsonville  traditions. 
The  clearest  manifestation  of  the 
discontinuity  between  the  two  settle- 
ments was  the  great  church  “split” 
of  1885-89,  when  a church  faction 
dominated  by  newcomers  established 
a separate  church  down  in  the  Village, 
leaving  the  old  Hinsonville  church, 
which  the  newcomers  had  wanted  to 
sell  to  the  university,  to  the  older 
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families  whose  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers were  buried  there. 

II 

The  first  objective  of  the  Hinson- 
ville  project  was  the  tracing  of  black 
property  ownership  in  Hinsonville. 
Abstracts  of  more  than  two  hundred 
deeds  have  been  compiled,  and  they 
provided  the  basis  for  the  drafting 
of  complete  maps  of  black  property 
ownership  in  Hinsonville  from  1829 
through  1869.  Many  data  on  proper- 
ties in  the  later  Village  that  grew 
up  after  1869  have  also  been  accumu- 
lated, but  for  the  Village  this 
represents  only  the  beginning.  On  the 
basis  of  property  ownership,  the 
Hinsonville  community  can  be  defined 
geographically  as  a core  of  contig- 
uous properties  with  a scattering  of 
outlying  farms  linked  to  the  core  by 
marriage  or  racial  ties.  The  community, 
however,  had  a wider  jurisdiction 
than  the  geographical  perimeter 
suggests.  The  wider  community  should 
be  defined  by  membership  in  the 
Hinsonville  church.  In  the  absence 
of  church  records,  however,  the 
wider  community  can  be  identified 
only  incidentally  through  individual 
cases,  such  as  that  of  a trustee 
known  to  have  lived  in  another 
township,  or  that  of  witnesses  to  a 
sabbath  disturbance  who  came  from 
the  borough  of  Oxford. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  on  property 
ownership,  research  for  the  project 
concentrated  on  census  reports  and 
tax  transcripts,  as  well  as  on  deeds. 
Oral  history,  however,  played  an 
important,  if  limited,  role.  The  role 
was  limited  by  the  definition  of  the 
Hinsonville  period  from  1829  to  1889, 
a period  outside  the  ken  of  any 
person  living  in  the  area  today.  Yet 
oral  testimony  also  had  to  be  the 
starting  point  for  a community  that 
has  left  little  written  record  of  itself, 
such  as  manuscripts,  diaries  and 
correspondence . 

Informants  were  chosen  because 
of  their  age  and  their  relationship 
to  original  Hinsonville  settlers.  This 
provided  a very  small  pool  of  in- 
formants, a few  grand-  and  great- 
grandchildren of  original  settlers, 
primarily  from  the  one  Walls  family. 
The  objective  of  the  interviewing 
was  to  set  down  the  traditions  of 
family  origins  and  early  family 
relationships.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  memories  of  family  origin  had 
already  grown  quite  dim  and  were 
not  altogether  reliable.  For  example, 
all  Walls’s  descendants  interviewed 


named  as  the  father  of  the  three 
brothers  who  settled  Hinsonville  one 
Patrick  Walls  from  Ireland.  Only 
recently,  however,  a family  researcher 
who  had  interviewed  descendants 
living  here  twenty-five  years  ago,  re- 
viewed her  notes  of  that  time  and 
wrote  that  the  Patrick  today  remem- 
bered as  an  Irishman  was  actually 
a mulatoo,  the  son  of  a Patrick 
O’Wall  from  Ireland.  Otherwise 
puzzling  census  data  make  this 
latter  version  the  more  plausible, 
but  it  is  worth  noting  how  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  one  whole 
generation  has  faded  from  the 
family  memory,  and  with  it  even  the 
change  in  surname. 

As  far  as  Hinsonville  is  concerned, 
little  other  than  family  history  can 
be  recalled  by  oral  testimony  today. 
Little  has  been  preserved  in  memory 
about  the  history  of  the  church  other 
than  the  tradition  that  it  was  an 
underground  railroad  stop  with  a 
concealed  tunnel  under  the  pulpit. 
(Fortunately,  an  outline  of  the 
church’s  history  has  been  preserved 
in  a unique  court  record  dating 
from  the  1880’s  and  preserved  in  the 
files  of  the  Chester  County  Court 
house.)  Personal  recollections  of  log 
houses  that  survived  into  the  twentieth 
century  recapture  a little  of  the  flavor 
of  Hinsonville  living  conditions. 

Family  history  itself,  however,  pro- 
vides much  insight  into  the  life  of 
the  community,  particularly  when  the 
family  is  a large  one  of  several 
branches  and  is  extended  into  other 
families  by  marriage.  Hinsonville 
family  history  in  turn  furnishes 
particular  insight  into  the  nineteenth- 
century  environment  of  racial  relations. 
Evidence  of  the  rather  paternalistic 
relationship  that  could  exist  between 
whites  and  blacks  on  neighboring  farms 
is  provided  by  the  habit  of  naming 
Hinsonville  children  after  neighboring 
white  employers  or  benefactors,  in  at 
least  one  case  at  the  express  wish 
of  a benefactress.  Family  history  also 
yields  evidence  of  color  distinction 
within  the  black  community  itself. 
One  family  for  instance,  had  two 
main  branches,  a lighter-skinned 
“white”  branch  that  prospered  and 
grew  aloof  from  the  original  com- 
munity, and  a darker-skinned  “black” 
branch  that  remained  closer  to  the 
protective  bosom  of  the  original  settle- 
ment. 

The  taped  reminiscences  of  the 
Hinsonville  informants  also  provide 
first-hand  information  on  the  life  of 
the  newer  community  of  the  Village. 
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The  tapes  made  thus  far  accumulated 
this  information  accidentally,  as  it 
were,  by  force  of  allowing  conver- 
sations about  Hinsonville  to  flow  along 
natural  paths.  A systematic  taping 
program  for  the  Village  period,  i.e., 
from  the  1880’s  to  the  present,  has 
yet  to  be  undertaken.  The  pool  of 
informants  for  such  a project,  of 
course,  is  much  greater  because 
descent  from  an  original  Hinsonville 
family  is  no  longer  a criterion  for 
inclusion. 

There  are  some  difficulties  in  in- 
terviewing informants,  whether  for 
Hinsonville  or  for  the  Village.  Because 
it  is  such  a small  community,  persons 
are  often  unwilling  to  recount  for 
the  record  some  of  the  tales  told 
“off  the  record.”  These  usually  involve 
family  disputes  of  the  past  about 
which  there  is  still  some  sensitivity, 
but  which  may  be  of  historical 
interest  for  various  reasons,  including 
their  role  in  the  great  church 
“split”.  Other  persons  are  quite  reti- 
cent in  general,  apparently  fearing 
that  the  interviewer  will  come  upon 
skeletons  in  closets,  no  matter  how 
ancient.  One  also  has  the  reverse 
problem  of  someone  only  too  willing 
to  talk  and  whose  commentary  on 
his  fellow  members  of  the  community 
might  be  considered  libellous.  In  this 
case,  corroboration  of  allegations 
becomes  necessary. 

My  usual  approach  to  taping  was 
to  talk  alone  with  an  informant 
beforehand  to  outline  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  interview  and  to  estab- 
lish the  topics  of  interest  to  be 
covered.  These  preliminary  discussions 
were  very  important,  both  as  rehear- 
sals for  taping  and  as  opportunities 
for  informants  to  indicate  that  cer- 
tain subjects  should  remain  off  the 
record.  The  most  reticent  of  our 
informants,  in  fact,  was  a person 
with  whom  we  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  for  a preliminary  inter- 
view. On  the  other  hand,  it  also 
happened  in  one  instance  that  the 
preliminary  interview  was  also  the  only 
interview:  in  this  case,  the  informant 
did  not  mind  talking  to  me  (and 
allowing  me  to  take  notes),  but  did 
not  wish  to  talk  in  the  presence 
of  a tape-recorder.  I usually  conducted 
the  formal  taped  interview  with  one 
student  along.  In  one  case,  where 
the  informant  and  I were  old  friends 
and  she  had,  besides,  two  grandsons 
in  my  class,  the  informant  welcomed 
half  a dozen  of  my  class  into  her 
home  for  the  formal,  and  very 
successful,  taped  interview. 


Female  and  Ethnic  in  Phiiadeiphia 


Sister  William  Anne 
West  Philadelphia  Catholic 
Girls’  High  School 

I 

From  the  1950’s  on,  the  area  in 
which  West  Catholic  Girls’  High  School 
is  located— West  Philadelphia  — under- 
went many  changes.  Blacks  from 
poverty  backgrounds  now  constitute 
a large  majority  of  the  families  which 
live  in  the  area,  whereas  before  the 
neighborhood  was  primarily  middle 
and  lower-class  Caucasian. 

Likewise,  the  racial  and  ethnic 
mix  of  the  school  has  changed 
recently.  About  a third  of  the  current 
student  population  of  fifteen  hundred 
is  Irish  and  drawn  from  southwest 
Philadelphia;  about  a third  is  Italian 
and  drawn  from  the  south  side  and 
from  pockets  in  the  northwest;  and 
another  third  is  black,  drawn  mostly 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood 
and  the  northwest  part  of  the  city. 
Much  of  this  diverse  population  is 
kept  apart,  and  the  students  of  Italian 
and  Irish  extraction  have  little  or 
no  contact  with  black  students  after 
school  hours.  Apathy  and  an  attitude 
of  “I’m  here,  now  teach  me”  pre- 
vails among  most  of  the  students. 

My  main  concern  was  to  teach  an 
electives  course  more  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  my  students  and  cognizant 
of  the  environment  in  which  they 
lived.  The  course  I developed, 
“Female  and  Ethnic  in  Philadelphia,” 
was  encouraged  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Center  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Ms. 
Elizabeth  Haller  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education.  My  two 
highest  priorities  were  to  examine 
the  contributions  of  ethnic  groups  to 
neighborhood  life  in  Philadelphia, 
and  record  the  role  of  ethnic  women 
in  church,  community  and  business. 

Girls  chose  the  course  from  the 
1976-77  selection  booklet.  Thirty  girls 
enrolled  and,  for  once,  the  computer 
did  its  job  well;  the  thirty  were  evenly 
divided  among  our  three  major  ethnic 
groups,  Afro-American,  Irish  and 
Italian. 

The  first  goal  of  the  course  was 
to  familiarize  each  of  the  girls  with 
her  own  ethnic  background  through 
reading  and  research.  Books  on 
immigration  patterns,  settlement 
practices,  prejudices  and  acculturation 
were  assigned.  Books  of  individual 
ethnic  histories  were  also  provided. 


When  the  students  were  sufficiently 
cognizant  of  their  own  cultural  heri- 
tage, they  began  to  share  their  dis- 
coveries with  each  other.  Sometimes 
these  sharings  were  formal,  at  other 
times  informal.  From  this  sharing 
hopefully  there  evolved  an  under- 
standing of  and  respect  for  the  differ- 
ent aspects  of  each  cultural  heritage. 

The  second  goal  was  to  provide 
an  awareness  of  the  changing  status 
of  American  women  and  what  their 
individual  roles  would  be  with  ever 
broadening  opportunities  open  to 
them.  They  did  assigned  readings, 
viewed  audio-visual  material  on  the 
subject,  and  then  prepared  to  use 
oral-history  interviews. 

Next  the  students  had  to  be  trained 
in  the  techniques  of  oral  history. 
They  were  all  familiar  with  a cassette 
recorder,  but  they  had  to  practice 
to  perfect  their  operation  of  it.  They 
did  this  by  interviewing  each  other. 

Another  area  that  had  to  be  refined 
was  the  selection  and  formulation  of 
the  questions  that  were  to  be  asked 
of  the  interviewee.  The  decision  was 
made  by  the  class  to  include  three 
areas  of  concern,  education,  social 
life  and  religious  values.  The  entire 
class  worked  on  the  sample  question- 
naire. The  option  was  built  in  that 
any  question  that  would  make  the 
interviewee  uncomfortable  would  be 
discarded  by  the  individual.  Additions 
to  the  questions,  if  circumstances 
warranted,  were  also  individual 
decisions.  Putting  the  interviewee  at 
ease  was  of  prime  importance.  The 
girls  learned  to  be  sensitive  and 
aware  of  the  feeling  and  need  for 
privacy  of  their  sources. 

Once  the  goals  and  techniques 
were  defined,  the  girls  went  on  a 
search  for  women  who  had  lived  in 
their  neighborhoods  in  the  ’20’s,  ’40’s 
and  ’60’s.  The  students  asked  that 
their  first  interview  be  with  a faculty 
member  who  was  also  an  alumna  of 
the  school.  This  proved  to  be  intri- 
guing, interesting  and  enlightening 
for  both  students  and  teachers. 
Luckily  our  staff  and  faculty  have 
about  twenty-five  who  are  alumnae. 
Thus,  a new  area  of  communication 
between  teacher  and  student  evolved. 

The  next  adventure  was  going  out 
to  the  neighborhoods  to  find  women 
who  had  lived  in  Philadelphia  for 
three  generations.  To  everyone’s  de- 
light and  surprise  the  “grandmother 
connection”  was  a willing  and  valu- 
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able  one.  These  women  were  only  too 
happy  to  talk  about  the  good  old 
days.  As  one  would  expect,  stories  of 
the  depression  and  survival  proved 
most  interesting  to  the  girls.  Their 
third  interview  was  with  women  who 
had  lived  in  the  area  in  the  ’40’s. 
Most  of  the  interviewees  were  either 
the  girls’  mothers  or  their  aunts. 
The  last  interview  was  with  someone 
from  the  1960’s. 

II 

Definite  ethnic  patterns  emerged  as 
we  sorted  out  the  results  of  the 
interviews.  While  they  wouldn’t  be 
startling  to  ethnographers,  to  the 
students  of  the  inner  city  school  they 
were  revealing.  It  was  discovered 
that  Italian  communities  are  very 
closely  knit.  They  seemed  to  have 
extended  families  with  strong  inter- 
family relationships.  Also  revealed  was 
a tenacious  clinging  to  old-world 
customs,  superstitions  and,  generally, 
a sense  of  morality  that  was  family 
oriented  and  based  on  traditional 
values.  The  women  appeared  as  strong 
matriarchal  figures  who  were  entitled 
to  the  respect  and  reverence  that 
was  theirs,  because  of  hard  work, 
constant  caring  for  the  individual, 
and  an  exquisite  pride  in  their  homes. 

These  Italian  communities  seemed 
to  be  centered  around  strong  Italian 
parishes  fround  in  the  area:  St. 
Donato,  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  Our 
Lady  of  Loretto.  These  parishes  are  the 
source  for  religious,  cultural  and 
social  life  for  the  Italian  community. 
As  in  their  native  villages,  the  pastor 
of  the  parish  is  considered  as  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  leader. 
A close  second  in  power  performance 
is  the  neighborhood  committeeman, 
the  political  padrone.  If  a job  is 
being  sought,  or  a family  member 
has  legal  difficulties,  the  committee- 
man’s help  is  tantamount  to  solution 
of  the  problem. 

When  questioned,  most  of  the 
Italian  young  ladies  who  were  students 
of  this  course  seemed  content  to 
continue  to  participate  in  this  type 
of  community.  They  were  not  anxious 
to  change  roles  or  seek  liberation. 
They  voiced  only  one  difference  with 
the  older  generation  and  that  was 
the  need  for  a college  education  for 
growth  as  a person. 

In  contrast  to  this  attitude  of 
satisfaction,  the  black  women  of  all 
three  decades  who  were  interviewed 


were  aiming  for  new  and  challenging 
fields  for  their  self-fulfillment.  Most  of 
these  women  who  completed  their 
schooling  in  the  ’40’s  had  gone  to 
work  immediately.  There  was  employ- 
ment in  the  traditional  “ladies’  jobs”: 
secretaries,  clerks,  tellers,  factory 
workers.  All  had  eventually  married; 
some  had  continued  working  after 
marriage,  others  had  discontinued. 
They  had  all  grown  up  in  totally 
black  neighborhoods  and  most  of  them 
had  ancestors  who  had  come  up  from 
the  South.  Their  communities  were 
more  transient  than  the  Italians: 
however,  their  family  life,  though 
seemingly  less  structured,  was  close 
and  supporting.  Family  and  sibling 
relationships  among  the  black  com- 
munity seemed  to  be  weakened  be- 
cause of  economic  necessity, 
lack  of  transportation  facilities,  and 
the  expensive  cost  of  communication, 
especially  in  the  ’20’s  and  ’40’s. 
Several  of  the  ladies  interviewed  cited 
instances  of  family  members  following 
companies  to  distant  states  in  order 
to  keep  positions;  others  stated  that 
many  of  their  families  stayed  in  the 
South.  Most  of  the  women  inter- 
viewed from  all  three  decades,  in  fact, 
had  close  family  ties  in  the  South. 
It  has  become  easier  for  the  women 
of  the  ’60’s  and  ’70’s  to  keep  in 
touch  with  family  through  telephone 
and  personal  cars. 

Once  again,  the  mother  was  the 
power  in  the  family,  acting  as  coun- 
selor and  source  of  wisdom.  On  the 
whole,  the  black  families  tend  to  be 
nuclear  with  a grandparent  living  in 
on  occasion.  The  black  women  who 
were  Catholic  were  mainly  from  a 
long-established  black  parish  in  West 
Philadelphia.  St.  Ignatius,  and  this 
was  the  center  for  their  activities. 
Those  who  were  non-Catholic  usually 
had  a strong  affiliation  with  a Pro- 
testant congregation. 

The  black  women  of  the  1960’s 
and  1970’s  appear  much  more  aware 
of  the  new  horizons  and  opportunities 
open  to  them  in  the  business  and 
professional  fields.  The  incentive  and 
challenge  that  is  being  offered  to 
them  is  going  to  be  utilized  and 
strengthened.  Most  of  the  younger 
ladies  interviewed  had  gone  on  to 
further  education:  some  had  gone  into 
nursing,  others  to  business  colleges, 
and  several  had  earned  college 
degrees.  One  of  the  nurses  had 
become  an  administrator  of  a nursing- 
care  center;  another  was  a teacher 
in  a nursing  program.  One  young 
woman  had  started  as  a bank  teller, 


had  taken  advantage  of  the  bank’s 
ongoing  education  program  and  was 
about  to  enter  management.  Another 
young  lady  had  started  and  was 
successfully  running  a day  care  center; 
still  another  was  attending  law 
school  in  the  evenings  while  work- 
ing as  a legal  secretary. 

Irish  women’s  experiences  were 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  cate- 
gorize. Being  of  Irish  descent  my- 
self, I can  perhaps  understand  the 
reasons  for  this.  The  power  figure  in 
the  Irish  family  is  and  was  the  father. 
What  Daddy  says  is  law  and  whether 
he  is  at  home  or  not  to  enforce  it, 
the  law  is  obeyed.  Usually,  the  Irish 
family  was  an  extended  one,  for 
there  was  always  an  aunt,  uncle 
or  cousin  who  shared  bed  and  board. 
Sometimes  these  relatives  were  newly 
arrived  immigrants;  other  times,  they  had 
experienced  a difficulty  at  their  own 
home  that  made  them  unwelcome 
there.  Most  of  the  Irish  had  settled 
in  Southwest  Philadelphia  and  have 
now  gone  on  to  the  better  life  of 
the  suburbs  of  Delaware  County 
(about  a one-half-hour  drive  away). 

The  parishes  of  Southwest  Phila- 
delphia had  been  built  through  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Irish  laborers.  Most 
of  these  had  populations  in  the  1930’s 
and  1940’s  that  were  ninety-nine  per 
cent  Irish;  this  included  an  Irish 
pastor,  assistant  pastors  and  parish- 
ioners. This  was  and  remains  the 
center  of  life  for  the  older  Irish 
ladies;  it  was  clearly  the  only  agency 
that  had  their  trust  and  confidence. 
They  intuitively  distrusted  govern- 
ment agencies  because  of  their  ex- 
periences in  the  old  country.  They 
only  came  around  to  consulting 
politicians  when  “one  of  their  own” 
took  over  a local  office. 

Second  to  the  church  in  outside 
forces  were  the  Irish  social  clubs 
which  fostered  Gaelic  dancing,  con- 
viviality, the  latest  word  of  events  in 
Ireland,  and  the  meeting  of  “suitable” 
Irish  boys.  In  this  era,  college  was 
undeniably  withheld  from  Irish  girls. 

The  women  of  Irish  heritage  who 
went  to  high  school  in  the  1960’s 
and  1970’s  have  grovm  away  from  the 
strict  conformity  to  Catholic  dogma 
which  marked  their  mothers’  era, 
but  not  from  the  church  itself.  The 
Irish  clubs  still  exist,  but  now  it  is 
acceptable  to  bring  home  a young 
man  who  isn’t  Irish,  as  long  as  his 
ideals  are  Catholic.  With  the  Irish, 
as  was  testified  to  by  the  women 
interviewed,  sibling  loyalty  was  the 
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most  pronounced  of  family  ties. 
There’s  a pride  when  Irish  women 
speak  of  sister  and  brothers.  Irish 
women  of  today’s  generation  have 
tried  non-conformity,  but  there  is  still 
a bit  of  hesitation  about  adopting 
life-styles  that  might  be  embarrassing 
to  their  families. 

Neighborhoods  are  the  heart  and 
soul  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  what 
makes  this  city  the  ethnic  entity  it 
is.  Pride  in  the  “old  neighborhood” 
is  as  much  a part  of  every  native 
Philadelphian  as  a soft  pretzel  or 
scrapple.  This  is  where  you  exper- 
ience your  first  lessons  in  community 
and  inter-personal  relationships.  Your 
neighborhood  is  the  school  that 
teaches  the  hard  lessons  in  religious, 
social,  political,  cultural  and  economic 
realities.  When  you  ask  a Philadel- 
phian where  she’s  from  — expect  a 
directional  adjective  that  is  definitive. 
West  Philadelphians  are  different 
from  South  Philadelphians.  Those 
residing  in  the  Northeast  have  prior- 
ities on  a contrasting  level  from 
those  of  Southwest.  Once  you  identify 
your  neighborhood:  Fairmount,  Two 
Street,  Mantua,  Mt.  Airy,  Kensington, 
you  acknowledge  a community  that 
embodies  a network  of  caring  for 
its  particular  residents. 

Ill 

From  interviewing  the  girls  currently 
at  West  we  have  found  some  obstacles 
along  the  path  of  honesty  and  dis- 
cernment of  true  feelings  about  the 
racial  attitudes  and  acceptance  of 
different  cultures.  Most  of  the  girls’ 
opinions  on  matter  of  this  nature 
are  influenced  by  the  views  of  parents 
and  the  neighborhood  sages.  We  also 
felt  that  some  of  the  women  inter- 
viewed were  telling  us  what  we  wanted 
to  hear,  not  always  what  they  knew 
to  be  true.  There  are  still  many 
anxieties  that  surface  when  guards  are 
dropped  and  discussion  is  deep.  As 
long  as  conversation  stays  light  and 
humorous,  then  controversy  doens't 
come  forward.  However,  when  a 
search  is  made  in  depth,  then  ques- 
tions are  asked  that  are  not  always 
answered  satisfactorily,  or  to  put  it 
more  honestly,  the  way  the  questioner 
wants  them  to  be  answered. 

The  women  who  were  interviewed 
felt  complimented  that  someone 
young  wanted  to  share  their  exper- 
iences, and  they  were  happy  that 
the  school  community  was  still  inter- 
ested in  them.  They  were  forced  to 
look  back  and  measure  their  growth 
as  ethnic  females. 


Philadelphia  Black  Communities 
Confront  Urban  Destruction 


By  David  McBride 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission 

This  brief  commentary  is  framed 
as  reflections  on  a project  that  is 
just  getting  underway  as  opposed  to 
one,  say,  in  its  final  stages.  This 
project  is  being  conducted  in  a series 
of  predominantly  black  neighbor- 
hoods and  employment  sites  in  West 
Philadelphia. 

All  work  in  oral  history  has  explicit 
and  implicit  objectives  that  the 
researcher  hopes  to  reach.  Yet  in 
working  with  black  Americans  of  low 
income  levels,  peculiar  problems  are 
present  in  both  conceptualizing  and 
executing  the  project.  These  problems 
arise  not  from  the  so-called  “ghetto 
life-styles,”  “lack  of  written  records,” 
or  “disorganization”  of  the  black 
community.  Rather  they  originate 
instead  from  the  inadequacies  in 
historical  methods,  and  the  historian’s 
own  inability  to  minimize  socio- 
economic and  racial  biases. 

“Philadelphia  is  a city  of  home- 
owners”  goes  a popular  saying.  Yet 
the  city  is  known  to  be  among  the 
nation’s  most  racially  polarized,  as 
well  as  for  having  some  of  the  worst 
social  conditions  for  many  black 
citizens.  The  public  schools  are  over 
sixty  per  cent  black,  although  blacks 
comprise  about  one-third  of  the  city’s 
population;  many  whites  go  to  the 
parochial  and  private  schools.  More- 
over Claude  Lewds,  a prominent  black 
journalist,  recently  wrote,  “there  is  also 
no  adequate  plan  in  existence  for  any 
countermove  in  the  direction  of  more 
integration.”  Black  homeownership 
has  risen  in  the  past  fifteen  years, 
yet  the  situation  is  different  for  the 
high  proportion  of  blacks  on  public 
assistance  or  unemployed.  The  journal- 
ist found  that  “among  the  poorer 
blacks,  the  only  housing  available 
is  the  oldest,  most  dilapidated 
structures,  which  lean  rather  than 
stand.” 

Indeed,  the  problem  confronting 
many  among  the  recent  generations 
of  the  city’s  black  residents  was: 
how  does  one  outlive  surrounding 
hostility  or  decadence,  as  well  as 
maintain  strong  feelings  of  hope  and 
advancement?  How  does  the  oral 
historian  devise  an  adequate  definitional 


framework  in  light  of  this  larger 
situation? 

It  has  been  common  for  some 
historians  to  use  their  scholastic 
instincts  by  adopting  concepts  from 
other  disciplines,  anthropology,  socio- 
logy and  so  fourth.  Yet,  in  looking 
at  the  historical  persistence  and  over- 
all depth  of  the  problems  in  urban 
black  life,  these  are  of  questionable 
value.  If  the  social-scientific  concepts 
of  neighborhood  and  community  have 
been  so  “scientific,”  one  could  easily 
ask,  then  why  was  life  for  blacks 
a continuous  struggle  for  many 
periods  of  the  twentieth  century  in 
Philadelphia?  Were  these  concepts 
really  usable  or  of  any  interest  to 
the  people  and  popular  institutions 
of  the  city’s  communities? 

Whether  one  wants  to  admit  it  or 
not,  the  content  of  conventional  ideas 
or  perspectives  on  community  cohere 
around  certain  assumed  and  pre- 
emptive ideas.  I will  delineate  these 
ideas  under  three  main  categories: 
managerial,  theoretical  and  historical. 
As  an  alternative,  I want  to  intro- 
duce the  “subject-oriented  historical” 
concept.  This  last  concept  seems  the 
most  effective  for  developing  the 
modern  history  of  black  working-class 
community  members. 

Managerial  or  bureaucratic 
approaches  to  community  are  those 
used  in  the  area  of  political,  large- 
scale  business,  and  public  welfare 
institution  activity.  In  political  opera- 
tions such  terms  as  districts,  zones 
and  wards  are  key.  As  for  social 
and  mental  health  agencies,  the  func- 
tional concepts  are,  for  example, 
client  population,  catchment  areas, 
and  districts.  For  big  business  the 
concern  is  for  “market  areas”  or  cheap 
“labor  pools.”  The  temporal  focus 
of  this  approach  is  present,  and  to 
a lesser  extent,  future.  For  instance, 
political  measures  and  social  services 
are  rendered  daily,  while  monitoring 
and  planning  are  carried  out  to  revise 
programs  for  efficiency  and  compliance 
with  operating  budgets. 

Theoretical  or  spatial  approaches 
to  the  concept  of  community  are  the 
abstract  side  of  a bureaucratic 
approach.  They  emanate  from  higher 
education  and  research  institutes. 
The  forms  these  theories  take  are 
subjects  such  as  urbanology,  sociology, 
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economics  and  ecology.  Within  the 
general  scope  of  these  subjects  is  an 
emphasis  on  what  their  theorists  call 
a “spatial”  community  interpretation. 
This  “spatial”  idea  is  actually  removed 
from  the  concrete  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  obscures  real  problems 
and  conflicts  within  these  neighbor- 
hoods. They  are  often  utilized  to 
reinforce  practical  bureaucratic 
management  by  means  of  “urban 
planning”  (i.e.  urbanology  + public 
administration)  or  “cost  effective” 
programs  (i.e.  theoretical  economics 
+ fiscal  administration).  These 
academic  disciplines  are  based  on 
“intellectualizing.”  Thus,  the  temporal 
emphasis  of  this  field  is  interpreting 
community  is  scattered  and  often 
ahistorical.  People  are  viewed  as 
quantities,  consumers  or  units  (i.e. 
objects),  and  society  as  structures 
within  certain  spatial  bounds. 

Historical  approaches  to  community 
are  similar  to  spatial  approaches  in 
that  they  originate  from  the  intellec- 
tuals of  academic  centers.  Social  or 
urban  history,  however,  is  mainly 
concerned  with  case  histories  in  city 
formation  and  city  growth  or  decline 
in  a given  historical  period.  The 
source  materials  that  are  employed 
in  this  urban  history  are  usually 
the  deactivated  records  of  public  and 
social  service  institutions  — i.e.  institu- 
tions of  the  managerial  sphere.  Thus, 
with  this  historical  approach  there  is 
an  implicit  subservience  to  or  rein- 
forcement of  the  managerial 
community  approach. 

“Subject-oriented  history”  also  aims 
at  reconstructing  the  historical  forms 
and  changes  in  community  life.  How- 
ever, unlike  the  historical  approach 
which  relies  on  printed,  organizational 
materials  as  the  only  primary  sources, 
this  approach  seeks  the  nature  of 
community  as  the  people  of  a given 
locale  experienced  it.  Through  the 
mechanism  of  oral  history,  the  resi- 
dents of  a community  may  record 
their  lived  experiences  within  a 
community  to  the  most  minute  detail. 
In  the  other,  preceding  three 
approaches  to  community,  the  indivi- 
dual is  not  emphasized.  In  the  subject- 
oriented  history,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  individual  is  key. 

Because  blacks  of  low-income  levels 
have  often  been  considered  the  cause 
of  the  “crisis”  or  “decline”  in  urban 
America,  they  have  been  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  the  first  three  ap- 
proaches to  community  in  recent 
times.  This  is,  they  are  the  “clients” 
served  by  the  bureaucratic  (managerial) 


apparatuses,  or  the  subjects  of  study 
in  spatial  and  historical  community 
research. 

It  would  be  inaccurate  and  romantic 
to  contend  that  blacks  who  populated 
Philadelphia  from  World  War  I 
through  the  Vietnam  War  years 
exercised  power  in  shaping  their 
communities.  The  Southern-born 
blacks  who  came  to  Philadelphia 
during  the  high  periods  of  migration, 
such  as  the  World  War  I,  the  1920’s 
and  World  War  II  periods,  sought 
jobs  and  housing.  Yet  they  were 
usually  forced  out  of  stable  involve- 
ment in  these  areas  by  economic 
manipulation.  The  European  immi- 
grants were  almost  as  poor,  but  often 
racially  hostile,  albeit  misled.  In 
addition,  most  overriding  was  the 
negative  reception  of  black  migrants 
by  the  more  middle  and  upper  class 
residents  of  the  city. 

For  instance  a great  number  of 
blacks  migrated  to  Philadelphia  in 
the  early  1920’s.  The  living  conditions 
for  these  newcomers  were  unspeakably 
bad.  Landlords  subdivided  single  and 
two  family  units  and  crammed  tenants 
into  these  structures  regardless  of  the 
decadent  effects  on  these  occupants. 
In  1922  a study  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  Armstrong  Association  (Phila- 
delphia’s branch  of  the  Urban  League) 
found  case  after  case  of  severe  over- 
crowding throughout  city  areas  where 
black  migrants  had  settled. 

Black  Southern  migrants  to  Philadel- 
phia during  the  World  War  II  years 
also  found  themselves  in  tracts  of 
slum  housing.  As  one  municipal  study 
done  in  1947  revealed,  “for  the  city 
as  a whole,  17  percent  of  the  occupied 
units  are  substandard;  for  the  whites, 
14.4  percent;  and  for  the  Negroes, 
40.3  percent.” 

The  two  interviews  that  will  be 
focused  on  here  are  good  examples 
of  the  ways  in  which  working-class 
blacks  in  Philadelphia  experienced 
their  community  life.  This  experience 
is  not  detectable  by  any  of  the 
three  approaches  to  community  other 
than  the  subject-oriented  historical 
approach.  Those  interviewed  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  informal 
■canvassing  of  young  adult  neighbor- 
hood residents.  They  were  asked  to 
recommend  older  people  on  their 
blocks  who  were  respected,  considered 
informed,  and  would  not  mind  giving 
a taped  interview  on  their  lives. 
Interview  schedules  covered  four  main 
areas:  migration,  family,  work  life  and 
neighborhood  life.  For  some  time  this 
writer  had  resided  in  the  same  neigh- 


borhood as  that  of  people  inter- 
viewed. Therefore,  we  knew  common 
residents,  relatives  and  neighborhood 
features,  and  the  interviews  usually 
moved  smoothly. 

The  first  interview  was  with  Mrs. 
E.  G.,  now  seventy  years  old  and 
residing  in  the  Mantua  section  of 
lower  West  Philadelphia.  This  section 
is  considered  an  all-black,  low-income 
area.  Mrs.  G.  came  to  Philadelphia 
from  Beauford,  South  Carolina, 
during  World  War  II,  when  she 


Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Authority 
Black  dust,  brown  and  red  brick,  yellow 
splinters  of  planks,  blue-green  air  — and 
tbe  whole  thing  spangled  at  the  street 
crossings  with  day-glo  stickers  and  signs. 
This  description  could  fit  any  inner-city 
neighborhood,  but  in  this  case  it  fits  the 
hard  life  of  the  53rd  Street  area  in 
West  Philadelphia  in  the  1960’s. 

was  in  her  thirties.  Her  mother, 
sister  and  one  of  Mrs.  G.’s  sons  were 
already  in  the  city  when  she  arrived. 
Mrs.  G.  moved  north  with  her  ten 
other  children,  one  leaving  home  to 
enter  the  armed  services  when  she 
arrived  in  Philadelphia.  When  Mrs. 
G.  first  came  to  the  city  she  lived 
in  North  Philadelphia,  where  she 
stayed  for  about  twenty  years.  In  her 
early  years  there  she  received  assis- 
tance from  public  welfare  and  was 
separated  from  her  husband. 

When  asked  if  she  stayed  in  the 
same  house  during  the  time  she  lived 
in  North  Philadelphia,  she  replied: 

. . . You  know  I’m  a person 
that  don’t  like  to  move  around 
to  much.  Move,  you  know, 
‘like  to  be  stationary.  One  apart- 
ment I got  in  I stayed  there 
long.  I guess  I stayed  there 
with  that  man  (pause)  about 
eight  or  nine  years  with  ah 
[Mr.  X],  he  was  the  rent  man 
on  Eighth  Street. 

In  the  early  1950’s.  Mrs.  G.  began 
working  in  a factory  which  manu- 
factured rubber  hoses,  located  in 
North  Philadelphia.  This  became  her 
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permanent  employment  for  the  follow- 
ing twenty  years  until  her  retirement 
three  or  four  years  ago.  During  her 
last  years  in  North  Philadelphia 
Mrs.  G.  lived  in  various  rented  houses 
within  a block  or  two  radius  of  the 
“Mr.  X”  house.  It  is  interesting 
that  her  moves  were  based  on  the 
maturation  of  her  sons,  and  that  her 
larger  sons  remained  in  the  homes 
she  vacated: 

Me:  Why  did  you  move,  be- 
cause you  said  usually  you  don’t 
like  to  move? 

Mrs.  G.:  Well,  as  the  boys 
got  larger  I needed  a larger 
place.  You  know,  they  young 
men  they  wasn’t  leaving  no  time 
soon.  So  there  was  no  need  for 
me  to  keep  them  all  squabbled 
up  together  like  that. 

Many  middle-class  Americans  moved 
out  to  the  suburbs  for  better  homes, 
higher  status,  racial  homogeneity  and 
so  forth.  By  contrast,  Mrs.  G.,  fixed 
with  a low- wage  job,  managed  to 
save  enough  money  to  move  from 
North  to  West  Philadelphia.  When 
asked  how  she  compared  her  current 
neighborhood  with  North  Philadelphia, 
she  responded: 

Oh,  well  I compare  this  neigh- 
borhood better  than  the  one 
in  North  Philadelphia  ‘cause 
that  was  pretty  rough  [referring 
to  youth  gangs  and  police 
activity].  Oh  yea,  that  was  pretty 
rough  and  I had  those  boys 
and  1 had  to  be  the  man  at 
night  and  the  woman  in  the 
day.  You  know,  with  the  boys. 

Although  Mrs.  G.  had  fear  of  the 
situation  in  her  North  Philadelphia 
neighborhood,  it  nver  turned  into  the 
paranoia  or  quiet  hysteria  character- 
istic of  those  who  “take  flight  to 
the  suburbs.”  When  asked  if  she  was 
scared  that  her  children  would 
eventually  get  hurt  or  in  trouble, 
Mrs.  G.  replied: 

Well,  yea  in  a way  I was  but 
I would  sit  down  and  teach  and 
tell  them  this,  that  and  the 
other.  To  show  him  this  one 
and  that.  My  boys  turned  out 
pretty  fine,  now  none  of  them 
have  ever  been  in  jail  and  they 
finished  school.  1 did  it  by 
myself  ...  1 want  my  boys  to 
do  better  than  I did. 

Still  reflecting  on  her  family’s  life 
while  they  lived  in  North  Phila- 
delphia during  the  1950’s  and  early 
1960’s,  Mrs.  G.  said  the  chances  of 
her  boys  getting  into  trouble  in  the 
neighborhood  were  increasing.  This 


occurred  as  more  of  her  sons  reached 
their  teenage  years.  Mrs.  G recalled 
that  she  had  to  put  greater  physical 
and  emotional  restraints  on  her  sons. 
At  the  same  time  Mrs.  G.  was 
compelled  to  place  restrictions  on 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  her  con- 
tacts with  other  adults  in  the  neighbor- 
hood: “.  . . there  was  always  tough, 
rough  gangs.  But  nobody  bothered 
me  because  I didn't  visit  much  you 
know.  I didn’t  have  too  many  friends. 
I had  friends  and  I didn’t  have 
friends.  Hello  and  goodbye.” 

Her  life  during  these  years  became 
centered  on  child  care: 

I was  always  busy.  Always.  I 
ain’t  have  no  time  for  fun.  I 
never  did  get,  like  how  the 
young  women  get  out  and  have 
a good  time  and  you  know  just 
have  a good  time  forget  about 
they  children,  or  they  let  the 
children  go  to  bed  and  they 
get  out  and  pramble  [go  to 
parties]  all  night.  I never  did 
that.  Any  time  of  night  them 
boys  could  call  me. 

During  these  years  when  Mrs.  G. 
was  living  in  the  poorer  sections  of 
North  Philadelphia,  it  was  important 
for  her  to  retain  a strong  philosophy 
of  faith.  This  was  apparent  when  she 
was  on  the  subject  of  neighborhood 
help  agencies.  When  asked  if  there 
were  any  social,  recreational  or  police- 
related  agencies  that  helped  with  the 
juvenile  problems,  Mrs.  G.  responded: 
“No,  there  wasn’t  too  much  of  that. 
You  had  to  just  pray  on  your  children 
yourself.”  As  to  police  harassment, 
“No  honey  I ain’t  never  had  that 
kind  of  stuff.”  All  in  all,  she  con- 
sidered herself  “blessed  ...  to  say 
well  I’m  just  go  it  alone  with  [the] 
boys  you  know.” 

After  Mrs.  G.  worked  in  the  factory 
for  several  years,  in  about  1963  she 
was  able  to  move  out  of  the  North 
section  of  Philadelphia  to  the  West 
section.  There  she  lived  with  her 
family  near  46th  Street  in  the  upper 
floors  of  a rented  four-story  house. 
Again  family  exigencies,  as  well  as 
questions  of  her  physical  endurance, 
necessitated  another  move  in  the  late 
1960’s.  This  move  was  to  lower  West 
Philadelphia  and  her  current  residence. 
Her  reasons  for  wanting  to  move 
from  upper  to  lower  West  Philadel- 
phia were  recalled  as  follows: 

Well  the  crowd  had  slimmed 
down  of  the  children  . . . and 
I didn’t  need  a house  . . . Then 
ah  by  working  everyday  it  was 
tiresome  and  it  was  killing  me 


by  the  week.  Going  upstairs, 
have  to  come  back  down  and 
all  that  suff. 

As  had  been  the  case  with  her 
pervious  relocations,  her  family  needs 
were  decisive  in  moving  to  another 
apartment: 

So  one  of  my  sons  was  staying 
right  here  while  I was  in  North, 
ah  while  I was  on  46th  Street 
and  ah  the  apartments  above 
me  [she  points  to  ceiling]  was 
empty.  And  ah  he  kept  on 
begging  and  pleading  for  me  to 
come  stay  and  live  where  he 
could  sort  of  watch  over  me 
like,  you  know. 

Now  under  the  self-protection  of 
one  of  her  older  sons,  Mrs.  G. 
went  on  to  describe  her  daily 
schedule.  She  stated  that  people  in  her 
neighborhood  liked  to  “mingle,  which 
is  why  I didn’t  mingle.”  Although 
she  had  to  dodge  certain  types  of 
neighborhood  groups,  she  still  had  a 
small,  selected  number  of  friends. 
On  an  adjacent  block,  Mrs.  G. 
pointed  out  from  her  window,  there 
were  rows  of  houses  of  cordial  families. 
One  woman  in  particular  lived  in 
an  apartment  on  the  corner  across 
the  street.  They  would  eat  meals 
and  socialize  at  one  another’s  homes 
on  regular  occasions.  Most  of  Mrs. 
G.’s  day,  however,  revolved  around 
her  home  where  she  looked  after  her 
sons.  After  retirement  and  her  sons’ 
departure  from  the  apartment,  she 
moved  two  granddaughters  in  with 
her,  whom  she  is  currently  raising. 

Mrs.  G.’s  life  in  three  poorer  black 
neighborhoods  of  the  city  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  centricity  of  family  life 
in  her  community  life  and  participa- 
tion. Mrs.  O.  P.  offers  another  most 
interesting  example  of  a working- 
class  black’s  experiences  as  a migrant 
to  Philadelphia  from  the  South. 
He  too  faced  a neighborhood  in 
which  he  had  no  general  control. 
Yet  the  oral-history  session  with  him 
revealed  his  keen  consciousness  of  the 
changes  made  in  his  neighborhood  by 
outside  forces. 

Mr.  P.  is  a handyman  and  build- 
ing superintendent.  He  was  born  in 
1910  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  moving  to 
Philadelphia  from  that  city  in  1960. 
He  never  received  any  formal  educa- 
tion, having  had  to  work  all  his  life. 
He  has  lived  in  the  same  first-floor/ 
basement  apartment  in  West  Phila- 
delphia for  the  past  eighteen  years. 
The  neighborhood  in  the  early  1960’s 
was  entirely  different  from  its  condi- 
tion by  the  late  1960’s: 
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When  I first  moved  [to  35th  St.] 
there  was  from  32nd  Street  all 
the  way  to  38  Street,  there 
were  . . . beergardens,  stores, 
grocery  stores,  houses,  people 
living  all  along  there.  They  tore 
all  them  houses  down. 

There  was  also,  according  to  Mr. 
P.,  a mix  of  working  people  living  i 
in  the  neighborhood  at  that  time  — 
Italians,  Jews  and  blacks,  as  well  as  [ 
a variety  of  churches.  ! 

Asked  the  reason  for  the  vacating  ! 
and  tearing  down  of  large  numbers 
of  houses  in  the  West  Philadelphia  I 
area,  Mr.  P.  responded:  “I  was  going  | 
to  get  there  in  a little  while.  Anyway  | 
[name  of  wealthy  Philadelphia  family] 
was  in  some  of  it,  and  ah,  it  was  ! 
ah  (pause)  what  you  call  it  ve,  ve, 

I can’t  pronounce  it  [with  help)  re-  ; 
development.” 

Mr.  P.  gave  detailed  descriptions  of 
how  all  characteristics  of  the  neigh-  [ 
borhood  was  drastically  altered  after  ' 
the  1968  demolition  and  “rebuilding” 
program.  Movie  houses,  drugstores,  a i 
small  post  office  and  a small  govern- 
ment office  all  were  features  of  the 
neighborhood  earlier  in  the  sixties 
decade.  The  rendering  of  public  ser- 
vices after  the  demolition,  for 
instance,  greatly  changed: 

Me.:  Were  the  police  any 

different  before  they  tore  down 
and  the  neighborhood  changed? 

Mr.  P.:  Police  were  more 
Strieker  than  cause  the  people 
would  understand  them  and  ah 
wouldn’t  turn  against  them,  but 
now  the  police  not  so  good  now 
with  the  gangs.  See  one  police- 
man would  go  then  by  himself 
and  handled  all,  handled  people 
a whole  lot  better.  Then  they 
had  police  out  on  the  street 
every  night  walking.  One  police 
walk  all  night  . . . then  another 
one  come  in  his  place. 

As  for  places  to  purchase  food,  Mr. 

P.  stated,  “you  could  go  on  Market 
Street  [within  walking  distance]  and 
get  food  quick  then  you  ain’t  gotta 
go  all  the  way  to  [names  a large 
supermarket].  There  were  four  shop- 
ping markets  and  a grocery  store 
down  there.  They  have  almost  any- 
thing you  want  pretty  reasonable 
then.” 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  limited 
space  to  bring  out  all  of  the  details 
of  Mr.  P.’s  interviews.  The  key  point 
to  be  made  is  that  his  recollection 
of  his  neighborhood  undergoing  drastic 
change  is  extremely  rich  and  impres- 
sionistic. He  described  everything 


Knowing  Germantown’s  Poor 
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from  the  physical  nature  of  the 
housing  and  layout  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  the  racial,  ethnic  and  class 
characteristics  of  its  former  residents. 

These  sample  interviews  are  significant 
in  several  ways  to  the  larger  question 
of  understanding  the  nature  of  com- 
munity for  blacks  in  the  working- 
class  and  urban  setting.  First,  we 
find  that  certain  urban  blacks  have 
keen  mechanisms  for  remaining 
autonomous  within  “controlled” 
communities,  and  retain  an  inner 
consciousness  when  their  neighborhood 
is  physically  altered.  This  autonomy, 
as  represented  by  the  security  and 
protection  Mrs.  G.  found  within  her 
family  and  consciousness,  as  evidenced 
in  Mr.  P.’s  memories,  is  apparently 
widespread  in  poor  black  areas  of  the 
city. 

Although  powerless  to  control  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  their  neighbor- 
hood, such  as  certain  municipal  ser- 
vices, large-scale  real  estate  business, 
and  public  utilities,  many  poor  blacks 
of  Philadelphia  sustain  themselves 
through  “interior  neighborhoods.” 
These  neighborhoods  are  “interior” 
in  the  sense  that  family,  selective 
friendship  networks,  and  shared 
mental  life  have  been  the  basis  for 
community  for  many  blacks  among 
the  working  poor.  Furthermore,  the 
members  of  these  “interior  neighbor- 
hoods” utilize  language  that  is  effective 
and  meaningful  for  their  shared  life 
spheres,  even  if  unintelligible  to 
“intelligent”  middle-  and  upper-class 
people.” 

Secondly,  the  concept  of  community 
that  emerges  from  subject-oriented 
oral  history  can  neither  be  detected 
nor,  in  the  end,  humanistically 
addressed  by  managerial,  theoretical 
or  historical  approaches.  In  fact,  to 
the  extent  interest  groups  utilize  only 
these  latter  three  community  approach- 
es, to  an  equal  extent  these  groups 
tend  to  ignore  or  even  victimize 
the  city’s  poor  blacks. 

Likewise,  the  oral  historian  involved 
in  a community  project  must  be  as 
open-ended  as  possible.  The  most 
accurate  definition  of  community 
evolves  from  the  people  themselves. 
The  residents  not  only  have  exper- 
ienced their  community  life  through 
a historical  period,  but  must  be 
allowed  to  formulate  their  ovm  defini- 
tions of  such  experiences.  When  the 
residents  themselves  have  critically 
preserved  their  community  experiences, 
they  are  at  the  point  of  refusing 
community  definitions  which  do  not 
take  into  account  their  own. 


By  Bob  Ulle 
Germantown  Mennonite 
Church  Corporation 

The  Germantown  Mennonite  Church 
Corporation  has  but  recently  begun 
collecting  oral  history,  although  the 
project  has  been  over  a year  in  the 
planning.  There  are  a number  of 
reasons  why  a church  group,  particu- 
larly a Mennonite  one,  is  interested 
in  oral  history,  and  a number  of 
these  reasons  provide  us  with  a 
different  perspective  on  our  project. 

I 

Collecting  historical  data  is  only 
of  secondary  importance  to  us.  Oral 
history,  on  the  other  hand,  offers 
us  opportunities  to  understand  and 
preserve  the  present  state  of  our 
lives  and  communities,  and  fits  in 
nicely  with  our  main  objective 
which  is  relational,  i.e.,  establishing 
a personal  encounter  with  our  neigh- 
bors and  becoming  interested  in  their 
lives. 

Within  this  main  objective  there 
are  four  more  specific  formulations 
of  purpose.  First,  our  interest  in 
peoples’  lives  shows  our  concern  for 
our  neighbors;  it  shows  that  we  con- 
sider them  to  be  worthwhile  and 
respectable  people  who  have  lived 
and  are  living  valuable  lives.  Second, 
it  enables  us  to  gain  a historical 
perspective  on  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  our  neighbors’  lives.  Third,  it 
shows  our  own  identification  with 
our  community,  and  tells  our  neigh- 
bors that  we  have  an  interest  in 
them  and  in  their  lives.  Fourth, 
it  allows  us  to  preserve  the  exper- 
ience and  knowledge  of  our  neighbors 
As  a by-product  of  this  process  of 
identification  and  growth,  we  learn 
some  highly  interesting  facts  about 
our  community’s  history  and  growth. 

Our  friends  are  seen  in  a new 
perspective  in  which  their  private 
lives  interwine  with  the  historical 
trends  of  the  twentieth  century.  As 
an  example,  in  many  ways  Joe 
McCaffrey’s  lie  has  been  woven  in 
with  changes  in  Philadelphia’s  trans- 
portation network.  Born  a third- 
generation  Irish-American  in  German- 
town, Joe’s  first  regular  job  was  held 
through  the  Depression  in  the  family- 
owned  Standard  Oil  station  on  German- 
town Avenue  above  Cresheim  Creek.  This 
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job,  made  possible  by  the  motor  car, 
provided  steady  employment  in  a 
situation  free  from  problems  of  labor 
unions,  strikes,  etc.  In  contrast. 
Charles  Raber's  job  with  the  Stetson 
Company  made  him  aware  of  strikes, 
unions  and  resultant  issues  much 
earlier  in  life  than  Joe.  Moreover, 
both  men  enjoyed  weekend  entertain- 
ment at  Willow  Grove  Park,  com- 
muting (with  many  other  middle- 
class  Philadelphians)  on  the  trolleys. 
Without  the  development  of  higher- 
speed  trolleys  and  automobiles,  these 
men's  lives  would  have  followed  dis- 
tinctly different  patterns. 

II 

Germantown  is  one  of  the  oldest 
communities  in  Pennsylvania,  so 
named  from  the  initial  1683  settle- 
ments of  Crefeld  Dutch  (or  Germans). 
Over  the  years  its  character  retained 
much  of  the  German  flavor,  as  Menno- 
nites.  Brethren,  German  Quakers,  Luther- 
ans and  Reformed  peoples  dominated 
the  community.  Industrial  growth, 
residential  expansion  and  transpor- 
tation networks  led  to  its  inclusion 
as  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  1854,  and  the  years  after  the 
Civil  War  saw  the  settlement  of  larger 
numbers  of  immigrants  and  wealthy 
merchants  to  the  area:  the  old  estates 
were  divided  and  in  them  were  built 
laborers’  houses  (as  in  the  6000  block 
of  McCallum  or  the  unit  block  of 
East  Cosgrove)  and  'Victorian 
mansions  (like  the  1859  Maxwell 
Mansion  and  the  1870  Pastorius 
“tenement”  at  6133  Germantown 
Avenue).  Jacob  Heilig,  the  German- 
descended  watchmaker  at  6117  Ger- 
mantown, saw  his  descendants  marry 
into  the  immigrant  Cupo  family  and 
maintain  residence  in  the  same  house. 
In  such  ways  Germantown  remained 
somewhat  stable  even  with  changing 
land  use  and  demographic  makeup. 

This  continued  until  after  the 
Second  World  War,  when  the  racial 
composition  began  to  change.  The 
census  tract  in  which  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  located  illustrates  this 
change.  Its  population  shifted  from 
five  per  cent  non- white  in  1950  to 
sixty  per  cent  non-white  in  1960. 
However,  a majority  of  housing  units 
continued  to  be  owner  occupied  (56 
per  cent),  most  of  these  by  non- 


white  owners  (60.4  per  cent)  Most  of 
the  new  non-white  community  was 
middle  class:  twenty  per  cent  had 
attended  college,  and  sixty-seven  per 
cent  earned  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars  per  year.  The  median  non- 
white family  income  in  Germantown 
in  1960  was  $6,075,  about  six  hundred 
dollars  above  the  U.S.  median  for 
that  year.  Thus,  the  racial  change 
brought  only  a minimum  of  distur- 
bance in  other  sectors  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Germantown  continues  today  to  be 
characterized  by  wide  variety  in  hous- 
ing stock,  and  with  viable  business 
centers  and  strips  along  Germantown 
Avenue,  many  types  of  people  live 
here:  lower  to  upper  class,  black 
to  white,  American  and  foreign  citi- 
zens, group-home  dwellers  and  nuclear 
families;  religious  groups  like  Hare 
Krishna;  residents  of  public-subsi- 
dized housing  and  privately  owned 
mansions;  and  children  to  senior 
citizens.  A variety  of  programs  and 
services  is  offered  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  people. 

Our  target  groups  are  seen  as 
sub-communities  in  this  larger  com- 
munity. The  senior  citizens,  at  first 
glance,  have  two  things  in  common: 
their  age  and  their  presence  in  Ger- 
mantown. But  on  attaining  a more 
specific  knowledge  of  their  lives,  we 
see  that  they  are  united  by  common 
experiences  and  frequent  contact  with 
each  other  under  their  conditions  of 
life,  which  are  often  imposed  and  not 
freely  chosen.  For  example,  many 
of  the  senior  citizens  live  in  subsidized 
housing  projects  or  homes  because  of 
an  inability  to  survive  in  their  private 
homes.  Mrs.  Soderberg,  originally  from 
Southwest  Philadelphia,  had  to  leave 
her  home  after  her  husband’s  death 
and  after  being  beaten  in  her  home 
during  a robbery;  Czech-born  Mrs. 
Resnick  of  West  Philadelphia  was 
placed  in  a home  against  her  will 
after  breaking  a leg;  and  Russian- 
born  Mrs.  Halpern  left  New  York 
to  live  in  a high-rise  in  Philadelphia 
to  be  nearer  her  children. 

These  institutionalized  elderly  are  not 
entirely  distinct  from  those  living  in 
their  own  residences.  The  Welches 
have  owned  their  Priscilla  Street  house 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  but  come  into 
frequent  contact  with  others  at  the 
many  older-adult  centers  and  lunch 
programs.  The  same  is  true  of  Ger- 
man-born Margie  Wells,  who  rents 
her  Wayne  Avenue  home,  and  Mr. 
Sigel,  who  sings  at  various  homes 
for  residents  while  he  himself  main- 


tains his  own  apartment.  Others  are 
more  isolated  from  other  older  adults, 
as  is  Aggie  Christman,  whose  poor 
health  keeps  her  from  traveling  even 
the  three  blocks  to  the  Northwest 
Senior  Citizens  Center. 

Our  project  with  older  adults 
began  nearly  a year  ago,  with  the 
launching  of  a hot-lunch  program. 
Other  facilities  in  Germantown  were 
faced  with  more  people  than  their 
capacity,  so  we  opened  a small  pro- 
gram for  thirty  people.  Those  coming 
have  stabilized  into  a small  core  group 
of  ten  to  fifteen,  with  another  ten 
marginal.  Newcomers  are  frequently 
added  to  the  core  group,  and  most 
of  these  people  have  other  contacts 
outside  of  our  program.  The  friend- 
ships which  we  have  formed  with 
these  people  have  given  birth  to  our 
interview  program,  to  the  collection 
of  more  formal  written  “auto- 
biographies,” and  to  the  collection  of 
materials  for  a museum  display  from 
the  lives  of  these  people. 

Ill 

There  are  questions  concerning 
community  formation  in  our  society 
which  face  us  in  the  next  year. 
Many  of  the  people  here  are  foreign 
born,  from  Germany,  Poland  and 
Russia.  Were  they  integrated  into 
society  in  their  younger  years,  or 
did  their  lives  always  contain  the 
element  of  marginality  which  is  seen 
in  them  today?  How  do  their  ex- 
periences and  interpretations  differ 
from  those  of  more  settled  older 
adults,  like  Joe  MacCaffrey,  a third 
generation  Germantowner?  How  do 
these  people  relate  to  our  other 
community  groups— to  the  merchants, 
to  children,  to  church  groups? 

Many  similar  questions  will  be 
faced  with  our  other  neighbors:  how 
do  children  see  their  families  and 
their  schools?  How  do  boarding-home 
residents  relate  to  the  others  on  their 
blocks?  Is  their  identity  (community) 
between  residents  of  boarding  homes 
when  they  meet,  or  is  this  a creation 
of  outsiders? 

In  seeking  answers  to  these 
questions,  we  have  identified  some 
basic  interviewing  guidelines,  but 
we  have  tried  to  keep  them  as  few 
as  possible  and  to  let  the  interviewers 
flow  with  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  relationship  being  developed. 
Thus,  our  first  principle  is  to  create 
a feeling  of  equality.  Everyone  in 
the  group,  including  the  interviewer, 
shares  stories,  tales,  songs  and  ex- 
periences. Yet  the  interviewer  is  care- 
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ful  not  to  lead  or  suggest  responses 
to  our  neighbors.  Their  stories  can 
be  stimulated,  but  not  dictated,  in 
this  setting.  The  first  interview  usually 
takes  place  in  our  neighbor’s  home 
or  apartment;  the  second  is  an  in- 
vitation to  dinner  in  the  interviewee’s 
house. 

Second,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
common  things  of  life;  work  exper- 
iences, food  preferences,  public 
transportation,  and  leisure-time  activi- 
ties. They  are  also  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  change  over  time,  and  the 
differing  effects  of  class  and  status 
in  our  community. 

Third,  we  make  use  of  physical 
artifacts  and  memorabilia.  An  old 
picture  album,  or  a collection  of  old 
hats  or  handbags  which  have  always 
been  saved  are  excellent  reminders 
around  which  to  organize  an  inter- 
view. The  furniture  and  paintings 
in  an  older  person’s  rooms  often  tell 
a great  deal  about  him,  and  provide 
effective  bridges  into  the  person’s  life. 
Activities  are  also  good  stimulants. 
A walking  or  driving  tour  through 
the  old  neighborhood  will  produce  a 
host  of  information.  Baking  the  cake 
or  fixing  the  person’s  favorite  meal 
also  produces  much  sharing. 

Fourth,  we  continually  try  to  re- 
member that  this  is  a community 
project.  Our  interviews  and  the  history 
in  them  is  the  joint  possession  of 
all  of  us,  and  the  interviewers  do 
not  make  use  of  them  without  the 
involvement  of  the  senior  citizens. 
For  example,  this  article  is  not  going 
to  be  published  until  it  has  been 
shared  with  all  of  the  older  adults 
and  has  met  their  approval.  This  is 
our  community;  these  are  our  lives, 
and  we  are  sharing  something  of  our- 
selves with  you  through  this  descrip- 
tion of  our  oral-history  project. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  a people 
who  do  not  understand  their  past 
have  no  future.  In  this  project  of 
personal  contact  and  relation  and 
collection  of  oral  history  the  Menno- 
nites  of  Germantown  hope  to  contri- 
bute not  only  to  our  knowledge  of 
our  personal  lives,  but  also  to  some 
of  the  specific  ways  in  which  this 
country  has  shaped  the  lives  of  its 
citizens.  Whether  we  are  drug  addicts, 
senior  citizens,  derelicts,  or  tenth- 
generation  Quakers,  we  have  become 
who  we  are  largely  through  factors 
outside  our  control  — by  the  forces  of 
historical  development.  We  pray  that 
through  this  project  our  understanding 
of  each  other  and  our  society  will 
deepen. 
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